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To  Colorado 
and  Back 


WE  will  sell  tickets  at  less  than  half  fare  this  summer,  to  enable 
people  of  moderate  means  to  visit  Colorado.  On  frequent  days 
the  price  for  round  trip  tickets  to  Colorado  will  be  $25  from 
Chicago,  $21  from  St.  Louis.  Eastern  Railroad  agents  will  sell  through 
tickets.  Colorado  is  not  a  country  of  high  prices.  Our  handbook  tells  all 
about  the  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  ranches,  their  prices,  rates  for  livery,  the  fishing 
and  hunting,  charges  for  guides,  etc.  You  can  get  excellent  accommodations  for  ^8  to  5*o 
a  week.  Send  for  a  copy.  No  charge,  and  with  the  book  I  will  enclose  a  circular  telling 
about  the  railroad  ticket  rates  and  our  fast  “one  night  on  the  road“  trains  between 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis  and  Colorado. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  like  Colorado  for  beauty  of  mountain  scenery  and  per¬ 
fection  of  climate  —  it  is  ideal.  I  have  never  known  anyone  to  return  from  Colorado 
disappointed.  Where  could  you  find  a  more  delightful  place  to  spend  your  vacation? 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  CHICAGO 
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The  Kingdom 


The  Archbishop  of  That  persons  in  i^ronii- 
Canterbury’s  wis-  nent  positions  are  open 
dom  and  wit  to  criticism  continually 

is  well  known.  Or.  Tenijtle.  the  venera¬ 
ble  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  Cranks  of  all  kinds 
continually  ])cster  him  with  communica¬ 
tions.  and  after  ]nd)lic  utterance  he  has 
to  send  letters  of  explanation  to  both 
pertinent  and  impertinent  inquirers.  Re¬ 
cently.  in  an  address  before  the  C.  M.  S. 
Lay  Workers'  Cnion  the  .\rchbishop  de- 
clare{l  that  “in  the  next  200  years  we 
should  do  more  in  the  preachinsjf  of  the 
p^ospel  than  has  been  done  in  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  since  the  Lord  ^ave  up  His  life 
on  the  Cross."  Because  of  these  seem- 
ing-ly  truth  fid  words  some  person  wrote 
inquiriii"  if  Dr.  Temple  meant  to  imply 
that  the  Lord  would  not  return  within 
200  years.  To  which  the  Archbishop 
sent  this  reply,  which  mi.yht  be  read  and 
pondered  over  by  many  inquirers: 

“Lambeth  Palace,  Aril  20,  1902 — Dear 
Sir. — The  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury  de¬ 
sires  me  to  reply  that  he  knows  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  of  the  date  of  our  Lord's 
return.  That  He  will  return  his  Grace 
has  no  doubt  at  all,  but  he  does  not  know 
when.  And  his  Grace  thinks  it  most  rev¬ 
erent  not  to  speak  as  if  he  did  know,  but  to 
be  silent  on  that  matter.  His  Grace  does 
not  think  that  those  who  try  to  find  out 
what  our  Lord  has  told  us  we  are  not  to 
know  are  as  reverent  as  they  ought  to  be. 
— Yours  faithfully,  W.  j.  Conybeare, 
Chaplain.’’ 


Death  of 
Father  Dolling 


In  East  London's  most 
desolate  waste,  Arcadia 
street.  Rev.  leather  Rob¬ 
ert  Radclyffe  Doling.  Rector  of  St.  Sav¬ 
iour's  Churcb,  has  died  within  the  month. 
Perhaps  neither  the  name  or  the  place 
will  suggest  anything  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers,  but  neverthele.ss  one  of 
( iod's  heroes  has  gone  u]i  for  his  crown. 
Father  Dolling  was  a  mass  of  contradic¬ 
tion — a  High  Churchman,  and  a  believer 
in  extemporaneous  prayer,  a  Ritualist 
who  “cut'’  the  services  of  his  church  all 
to  pieces,  a  man  who  always  wore  an 
ultra  clerical  garb,  and  yet  would  sit  on 
a  table  in  a  club  room  and  lead  the 
chorus  of  a  popular  song,  a  believer  in 
of  England  and  vet  never 
along  with 
man.  but  a 


its  officials,  a 
lover  of  little 


the  Church 
able  to  get 
great  stout 
children. 

His  death  is  a  melancholy  event  to 
the  parish,  but  it  has  sadness  in  it  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  multitudes  ot 
poor  in  London.  The  gradual  with¬ 
drawal  of  shipping  and  allied  industries 
from  the  Thames  has  left  a  great  number 
of  men  who  are  unable  to  get  work. 
Their  wives  and  children  earn  enough  to 
keep  a  roof  over  their  heads,  but  poverty 
in  all  its  nakedness  hangs  over  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Here,  for  a  number  of  years. 
Father  Dolling  has  been  helping  the  peo- 
])le.  Clubs,  unions,  guilds,  a  disjiensary. 
schools,  outings,  all  the  ways  and  means 
familiar  to  Christian  workers  have  been 
used,  and  others  as  well.  One  such  tin- 
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familiar  mode  of  work  has  been  the  re¬ 
ception  into  Father  Dolling’s  home,  of 
dissolute,  broken  down  clergymen.  There 
he  took  and  within  a  few  years  he  has 
“straightened  out”  over  a  score  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  other  ministers  with 
the  request  to  “do  what  you  can  for 
them.” 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  children, 
and  exercised  a  most  wonderful  influ¬ 
ence  over  them.  His  Boy’s  Brigade  and 
his  Girl’s  Club  were  the  things  of  which 
he  was  most  proud.  As  he  lay  dying, 
his  devoted  sister,  who  shared  his  life 
work,  caught  him  speaking  fragments  of 
the  address  he  was  preparing  for  the  boys 
for  the  coming  coronation.  Some  of  the 
sentences  show  the  heart  of  the  man : 
“He  is  a  very"  bad  boy,  and  we  know"  he 
is.  but  the  more  trouble  he  gives  us  the 
more  we  must  love  and  bear  with  him. 
....  Stand  fast  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
show  by  the  purity  of  your  lives,  the 
promptness  of  your  obedience,  that  you 
love  and  serve  Christ,  and  so  you  will 
serve  your  King  and  add  to  the  stability 
of  the  Empire  to  whose  greatness  by  the 

grace  of  God  we  testify"  to-day . 

The  king  needs  your  prayers  as  well  as 
your  loyal  service.”  .As  he  drew  nearer 
death  the  watchers  heard  him  once  more 
addressing  his  people  in  church,  and  he 
closed  his  life  w"ith  a  solemn  benediction. 

It  is  worth  w"hile  to  record  this  man's 
life  and  death.  He  lived  for  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  a  population  steadily  sinking  into 
degraded  poverty.  His  death  was  due  to 
the  struggle  for  means  to  carry  on  his 
work  among  the  outcasts  and  vagabonds. 
May  God  .send  a  worker  into  his  place. 


Will  the  Scottish  Professor  George  .Adam 
Assembly  Have  a  Smith  has  made  a  reply 
Heresy  Trial  ?  to  the  committee  desig¬ 
nated  to  interview"  him  with  reference  to 
certain  statements  deemed  unsound  by 
some,  which  appear  in  his  A^ale  Lectures. 
“Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of 
the  Old  Te.stament.”  So  far  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  reply,  but  it  is  not 
so  considered  by  the  original  movers  in 
the  matter,  and  the  probabilties  are  that 
the  Assemblv,  which  met  this  vear  in 


Glasgow,  on  May  22,  may  have  difficulty 
in  avoiding  the  wearisom?  uselessness  of 
a  heresy  trial.  Professor  Orr  has  been 
chosen  to  defend  his  colleague  w"hen  the 
case  comes  before  the  Assembly. 

p  ^  In  his  reply  to  the  com- 

^  ™  mittee.  Professor  Smith 

Smith  Believes 

is  “an  essay  in  relief  of  faith.”  Modern 
criticism,  instead  of  compelling  the 
Christian  to  give  up  his  faith  in  the 
Scriptures,  furnish  for  the  main  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion  stronger  grounds  than 
those  provided  by  the  former  apologetic. 
This  he  proves  under  three  heads :  ( i ) 
He  had  asserted  “the  polytheistic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  religion  of  Israel  until  the 
age  of  the  great  prophets.”  While  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  has  proven  that  “the  God 
the  early  Israelites  w’orshipped  was  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  tribal  god,  and  that  the 
obligation  of  Israel  to  w"orship  and  obey 
Him  alone  did  not  exclude  a  belief  in  the 
reality  of  other  gods  and  in  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  their  w"orship  by  their  respective 
peoples,  nevertheless,  Israel  alone,  start¬ 
ing  from  a  level  with  other  Semitic 
peoples,  grew  into  a  monotheism  unique 
in  the  Semitic  world,  and  explicable  only 
by  the  theory  that  God  revealed  Himself 
to  His  people.” 

The  Early  (2)  Dr.  Smith  deals 

Chapters  of  with  “The  absence  of 

Genesis  history  from  the  first 

nine  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  their 
composition  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  raw"  material  of  Babylonian  myth 
and  legend.”  The  professor  believes 
that  he  “has  shown  that  revdla- 
tion  was  not  confined  to  actual  history, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  chapters 
in  question  as  real  history,  that  revela¬ 
tion  employed  the  cosmognonies.  the 
myths,  and  the  legends  of  earlier  man 
to  enforce  the  truths  of  the  creation  of 
the  universe  bv  the  one  of  God,  and  of 
His  government  of.  and  His  judgment 
upon  the  children  of  men.  The  fact 
that  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  are 
woven  out  of  the  raw"  material  of  the 
primitive  conception  of  the  universe  is 
a  fact  compatible  with  the  belief  in 
these  chapters  as  the  vehicle  of  divine 
revelation.” 


Of  Our  City  Churches 


o  ...  The  third  point  in  Dr. 

Parabolic  SimtKs  reply  is  “The 

atriarc  s  fanciful  and  parabolic 

character  of  the  patriarchal  narratives.” 
He  declares  his  personal  belief  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  reality  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  which  makes  his  religious  experi¬ 
ence  the  beginnings  of  the  religion  of 
Israel.  He  then  indicates  his  view  of 
the  historic  character  of  the  narratives 
of  the  Mosaic  period  of  Messianic 
prophecy. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  the  committee, 
while  holding  that  Dr.  Smith  should 
have  guarded  some  of  his  statements, 
“are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
make  him  personally  responsible  for  a 
stream  of  learned  opinion  which  has  for 
years  been  entertained  by  scholars  of  all 
the  Churches,  which  is  not  contradicted 
indeed,  but  prevalent,  and  has  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  patience.” 
In  consequence  they  recommend  no  ac¬ 
tion.  This  decision  is  to  be  combatted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly. 

Ot  Our  City  Churches 

-  D  ,  The  glad  news  was  pub- 

A  Pastor  tor  i  i  tvt  j 

D  •  1  r-L  u  hshed  on  Mondaymom. 
Brick  Church  tj  r> 

mg  that  the  Rev.  W.  R. 

Richards  D.D..  long  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Plainfield,  N.  J..  has 
accepted  the  unanimous  call  of  the  Brick 
Church.  Every  Pre.sbyterian  in  this  city 
will  rejoice  in  Dr.  Richards’s  decision, 
which  will  greatly  tend  to  strengthen  our 
church  in  this  citv. 


c  The  Fourth  .Avenue 

>  ummer  Presbyterian  Church, 

Services  Buchanan, 

pastor,  will  hold  public  wgrship  in  the 
church  every  Sunday  at  1 1  A.M.  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  services  in  the  chapel 
every  Sunday  at  7  P.M.  Weekly  prayer 
meeting  in  the  chapel  every  Wednesday 
at  8  P.M.  Sunday  school  at  9.30  A.M. 
The  preachers  will  be  July  6th,  Rev.  C. 
G.  Hazard  D.D.,  Catskill ;  July  13th, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey  D.D.,  Secretary, 
Board  of  Foreign  ^lissions ;  July  20th, 
Rev.  John  I.  Blackburn  D.D.,  Coving- 
Ion.  Ky. ;  July  27th  and  August  3d.  Rev. 
T.  C.  Beattie  D.D.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. ; 


August  loth.  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D., 
New  York;  August  17th,  Rev.  Samuel 
W.  Steele,  Avon.  On  August  24th  and 
31st  the  church  will  be  closed  for  repairs. 

e  j.  Ninety-sixth  street  and 

The  Scotch 

Presbyterian 

D.D.,  pastor)  will  remain  open  all  sum¬ 
mer  for  morning  service,  devotional 
meetings  on  Wednesday  evenings,  and 
for  a  Sabbath  evening  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  the  Park 
and  Scotch  churches.  Since  the  report  of 
Session  to  Presbytery  on  April  i,  the 
Scotch  church  has  admitted  forty-one 
persons  to  membership.  The  Sabbath 
school  numbers  six  hundred  and  fifty. 
During  vacation  the  school  building  will 
be  renovated  and  decorated. 


,  P,, ,  The  Church  of  the  Sea 

f ,  ,  and  Land,  Rev.  John 

Hopkins  Denison,  pas¬ 
tor,  worships  in  one  of  the  oldest  church 
edifices  in  New  York  City.  It  was  erec¬ 
ted  in  1819  on  a  part  of  the  Rutgers’ 
estate,  close  to  the  spot  where  Nathan 
Hale  was  executed,  for  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  towering  gingerbread  tenements. 
.About  it  eddies  ceaselessly  the  stream 
of  Italians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Scandi¬ 
navians,  Japanese,  Russian  Jews  and 
Irish.  Its  old-fashioned  panelled  pews 
and  Colonial  pilasters,  its  second  tier  gal- 
icry  where  the  slaves  were  stowed  in  the 
olden  days,  all  seem  to  suggest  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  pious  settlers  who  used  to 
gather  there.  Among  the  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  neighborhood  there  are 
some  of  the  old-time  people  who  still  live 
here  and  they  form  the  nucleus  for 
church  membership.  There  are  few 
spots  in  New  York  where  greater  mis¬ 
ery  is  found  as  the  result  of  intemper¬ 
ance  and  poverty  than  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

During  the  summer  services  with  the 
stereopticon  draw  large  numbers  who 
have  not  been  inside  a  church  in  years. 
.A  Men’s  Bible  Study  Club  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  averaging  sixty  is  studying  at 
present  the  life  of  Jesus  as  a  working 
man.  The  social  opportunities  of  the 


m 
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neighborliood  are  so  limited  that  it  seems 
a  necessity  to  make  tlie  church  a  centre 
where  people  can  meet  and  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  time  in  the  bond  of  a  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship.  A  house  has  been  started  at 
32  Hamilton  Street  which  is  not  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  church  and  where  no  directly 
leligious  work  is  carried  on.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  simply  to  minister  as  wisely  as 
jxssible  to  the  needs  of  that  particular 
pcighborhood.  During  the  day  there  is 
a  Day  Nursery  for  the  little  ones  whose 
mothers  have  to  work  to  support  them. 
The  teaching  of  the  Sunday  School  les¬ 
son  in  more  than  a  hundred  homes  every 
week,  hy  volunteer  teachers,  is  doing 
much  good. 

John  Henry  Barrows 

He  was  clean,  clear,  wholly  genuine — 
a  guileless  soul ;  John,  the  Reloved. 
Merely  to  trace  his  career  is  to  miss  the 
fine  flavor  of  his  spirit.  To  enumerate 
his  mental  and  spiritual  exploits  would 


make  a  good  catalogue,  but  the  finest  and 
deepest  in  a  great  nature  cannot  be  re- 
jiroduced  by  a  roll-call.  He  had  mental 
powers  of  singular  richness,  but  no  single 
intellectual  trait  dominated  in  his  think¬ 
ing.  He  was  not  a  profound  reasoner, 
nor  supreme  in  metaphysic,  nor  a  creative 
genius  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination. 
Rut  he  was  a  seer,  a  saint,  a  hero  of 
heavenly  commission,  and  he  had  the 
genius  to  be  loved.  He  was  a  man  not 
so  much  to  be  weighed  or  counted  or 
analyzed,  as  to  be  felt. 

As  a  pastor  he  was  sympathetic  to  the 
deeper  moods  and  needs  of  those  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care ;  but  he  did  not  carry 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve  for  every  daw  to 
peck  at.  As  a  preacher  he  swept  and 


swayed  his  hearers  by  a  sustained  and 
chaste  eloquence  that  mounted  often  to 
great  heights,  but  never  got  away  from 
the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  Calvary. 
.\s  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  world’s  par¬ 
liament  of  religions,  he  kept  the  balances 
of  sober  and  sympathetic  judgment.  .\s 
President  of  Ciberlin  he  not  only  admin¬ 
istered  a  great  trust,  but  so  found  his 
way  to  the  hearts  of  the  students  that 
they  carried  him  to  his  burial  as  if  it 
were  at  once  the  saddest  and  proudest 
honor  of  their  lives. 

John  Rarrows.  the  Reloved.  We  shall 
not  soon  see  his  like  again.  The  world  is 
whiter  for  his  having  lived  in  it.  Heaven 
is  richer  for  his  having  gone  there.  He 
studied  to  show  himself  “approved  unto 
Ciod.”  And  tliose  that  knew  him  best 
would  be  the  swiftest  to  say,  “Well 
done.” 

The  Christian  Greeting  of 
Immigrants 

The  meetings  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  are  always  in¬ 
teresting  by  reason  of  the  high  character 
of  the  addresses  given,  and  usually  im¬ 
portant  for  the  valuable  and  ]wactical 
suggestions  which  these  embody.  There¬ 
fore  we  are  glad  to  give  our  readers 
this  week  an  abstract  from  the  address 
of  Dr.  Rradford  of  Montclair,  and  to 
endorse  in  an  especial  manner  a  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Secretary  Dr.  L.  H. 
Cobb,  at  the  meeting  in  Syracuse  last 
week. 

Our  own  church  has  recently  been 
called  to  consider  the  imminence  of  the 
problem  which  immigration  presents  to 
the  Christian  people  of  this  land,  for 
in  the  celebration  of  our  Home  Mission 
Centennial  during  the  (  leneral  Assembly 
the  subject  was  more  than  otice  brought 
forward,  ^^'e  are  therefore  now  in  a 
condition  to  weigh  intelligently  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  Secretary  Cobb  last 
week  as  to  the  character  of  the  welcome 
which  a  Christian  people  ought  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  thousands  of  foreign  people 
who  enter  our  various  ports  every  year— 
not  less  than  203.000  for  example,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  single  port  of  New  York 
since  last  New  Year’s  Day.  We  arc 
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all  familiar  witli  the  dangers  to  which 
these  immigrants  are  exposed  from  land 
sharks  and  liquor  saloons :  we  all  know 
that  except  for  a  few  inconspicuous  and 
not  always  easily  accessible  “missions” 
no  provision  is  made  by  the  churches 
to  safeguard  these  people  from  these 
dangers,  and  as  to  “interdenominational 
provision  for  the  kindly  reception  and 
cordial  welcome  of  all  suitable  persons 
coming  to  us  from  lands  beyond  the 
sea”  they  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence.  This  is  Dr.  Cobb’s  suggestion ; 

“If  at  each  of  the  i)rincipal  ports  of 
entry  in  the  United  States  a  substai^ 
tial  and  commodious  parish  house 
could  be  built,  in  which  every  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  families,  large  and  small,  for  a  night 
or  a  week,  as  circumstances  might  de¬ 
mand,  in  connection  with  which  there 
was  a  cha]iel  for  religious  services  on 
Sunday  and  at  other  times,  services  to 
be  conducted  in  all  the  principal  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  peoples  who  come  to  us, 
liow  different  would  be  the  impression 
on  these  newcomers  to  us,  how  differ¬ 
ent  the  reputation  we  should  soon  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  Old  W  orld,  not  only  for  nom¬ 
inal  Christianity,  but  for  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  best  imaginable  type.  It 
ought  to  be  made,  and  we  trust  ere  long 
will  be  made  absolutely  impossible  that 
strangers  coming  to  us,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  ways  of  the  world  in  great  west¬ 
ern  cities,  should  be  treated  as  thous¬ 
ands  are  treated  every  year.  Church¬ 
building  money  could  be  put  to  no  bet¬ 
ter  purpose  than  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  such  buildings  at  the  large 
centers  of  incoming  population.” 

W'ell,  and  why  not?  What  would  be 
simpler,  or  more  in  keeping  with  our 
Christian  profession,  or  more  nicely 
adapted  to  meet  a  great  need  and  ward 
off  a  great  danger?  If  foreign  missions 
are  a  Christian  duty,  here  are  foreign 
peoples  coming  to  our  very  doors  for 
evangelization.  If  Home  Missions  are 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  here  is  the  great  opiX)rtunity  to 
carry  on  home  mission  work  at  the  very 
fountain  head.  The  law  of  Christian 
hrotherhood  demands  that  the  stranger 


within  our  gates  being  a  brother  in 
Christ,  should  be  met  with  hospitality 
and  sent  upon  his  way  with  intelligent 
guidance,  or  welcomed  into  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  with  frank  brotherliness. 
Such  an  institution  as  above  described 
makes  all  these  not  only  possible  but 
potent.  Thousands  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  come  every  year  to  our  shores  who 
never  find  their  way  to  a  church  and  are 
lost  to  the  Christian  community.  Thou¬ 
sands  more  might  easily  be  reached 
ami  won,  on  their  first  homesick  arrival, 
who  a  few  days  later  are  irretrievably 
lost  to  the  Christian  worker.  It  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  in  any  city  where 
church  federation  is  so  well  advanceil 
as  here,  for  the  various  denominations 
to  come  together  in  erecting  and  sup¬ 
porting  such  a  “Settlement”  as  Dr.  Cobb 
describes.  We  trust  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  will  continue  the  agitation  of 
this  subject,  and  that  our  own  de¬ 
nomination,  with  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist,  will  join  in  bringing  it  to  pass. 
Dr.  Cobb  speaks  of  “the  tremendous  ob¬ 
ligations  of  this  Christian  land  to  the 
])eoplts  that  are  so  rapidly  swelling  its 
population.  No  question,"  he  adds, 
“can  be  more  important.  We  can  keep 
absorbing  foreigners  for  a  time.  .■\s 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said,  ‘An 
elephant  may  eat  a  vast  amount  of  hay. 
but  if  the  hay  is  musty  we  have  a  sick 
elephant.’  Nothing  can  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  initial  steps  at  the  port, 
and  all  along  the  journey  to  destination 
for  the  establishment  of  these  incoming 
l>eoples  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  thrift 
and  industry  that  will  make  them  de¬ 
serving  citizens  of  this  great  republic.” 

The  Christian  Advocate  approves  as 
“good  journalistic  work”  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  reports  and  special  numbers  of 
The  Observer  and  The  Evangelist.  Our 
neighbor  touches  an  important  point 
when  he  finds  the  value  of  denomina¬ 
tional  papers  to  consist,  among  other 
things,  “in  the  fact  that  being  edited  by 
persons  familiar  with  the  nomenclature 
and  methods  of  conventions  they  are  able 
to  report  and  discuss  with  accuracy  the 
proceedings.” 
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Uf  those  memorable  and  interesting 
meetings  of  onr  late  General  Assembly 
which  were  devoted  to  the  Freedmcn, 
the  outstanding  feature  was  the  plea 
made  by  nearly  every  speaker  for  larger 
opportunities  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  negro.  Not  only  President  San¬ 
ders  and  Professor  Weaver,  but  nearly 
every  other  speaker,  made  this  plea, 
d'he  great  need  of  the  negro  race  to-day 
is  intelligent  leadership,  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  is  every  where  gaining  ground  that 
this  leadership  must  come  from  them- 
.selves.  None  of  the  speakers  underrated 
the  importance  of  such  schools  of  indus¬ 
try'  as  that  at  Tuskegee,  for  example,  nor 


Isaac  N.  Kendall  D.  D.  President  of  Lincoln 
U  niversity. 

questioned  the  immense  boon  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  industrial  education  of  all 
colored  people.  But  this  beneficent  form 
of  education  does  not  fit  a  man  for  lead¬ 
ership,  and  to  attain  to  any  worthy  status 
a  people  must  have  leaders  in  the  pulpit, 
in  the  school  room,  in  business,  in  the 
more  difficult  sphere  of  social  life.  The 


leader,  like  the  (pieen  bee.  must  have  a 
special  course  of  culture. 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  church  that  it  has 
undertaken  to  educate  for  leadership  the 
picked  men  of  this  race.  Biddle  in  the 
South  and  Lincoln  in  Pennsylvania  have 
a  noble  record,  and  the  character  uf  the 
addresses  made  bv  colored  pastors  on 
the  floor  of  the  General  .\ssenibly  gave 
potent  emphasis  to  their  pleas  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  such  jirivileges  to  a  larger 
number  of  their  race. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  adding  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  facts  to  the  plea  of  these  men  and 
of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Freed- 
men,  that  Dr.  Robert  F.  Sample  of  the 
I>oard  of  Trustees  of  Lincoln  University- 
invited  a  number  of  men  and  women  of 
influence  and  benevolent  spirit  to  attend 
the  Commencement  of  that  institution  of 
learning  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  Dr. 
Samjfle,  for  many  years  the  beloved  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  in  this 
city,  and  known  through  all  the  Church 
as  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1899,  has  since  resigning  his  pas¬ 
torate  accepted  the  chair  of  Christian 
h'thics  in  the  Lhiiversity  and  with  it  the 
onerous  and  honorable  duty'  of  making 
known  to  the  Church,  as  the  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
aims  of  Lincoln  LJniversity  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  the  negro  race,  the  pur- 
l)ose  being  to  secure  the  full  endowment 
of  this  institution.  A  special  train  being 
orovided  through  the  bounty  of  a  gen¬ 
erous  woman,  the  invited  party  set  off 
under  the  happiest  auspices,  early  Tues¬ 
day  morning.  Not  to  give  a  roll  call  of 
all  who  occupied  the  two  drawing  room 
cars,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  besides 
Dr.  Sample,  Drs.  Phraner,  Alexander 
and  A.  C.  MacMillan,  the  Rev.  Ru¬ 
fus  Miller  of  the  Mount  Tabor  colored 
church  and  Prof.  Weaver  of  the  Freed¬ 
man’s  Board — a  graduate  of  Lincoln,  and 
formerly  a  member  of  its  faculty — Elder 
Kilaen  Van  Rensselaer,  Dr.  Kerr  of 
Elizabeth,  with  their  wives,  and  Mrs. 
Moir  the  good  angel  of  the  excursion. 
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Of  tlie  accident  which  occurred  as  the 
train  was  nearing  its  destination,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  speak  except  with 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  comparatively 
slight  consequences  of  what  might  have 
]  roved  a  great  calamity.  Somewhat  late 
the  travellers  were  able  to  make  their 


was  advised  by  his  physician  to  take 
some  rest  and  he  remained  at  Lincoln 
until  Monday  of  this  week,  when  he  was 
sufficiently  recuperated  to  return  home. 
All  the  others  returned  to  New  York 
after  the  Commencement  exercises. 

The  jiarty  had  been  met  on  their  arri- 


I  The  Mary  Dod  Brown  Chapel 


3  Lincoln  Hall 
5  University  Hall 

val  by  Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  wearing  the 
blue  and  gold  of  the  University,  he  hav¬ 
ing  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  on 
the  Sunday  previous,  by  Mrs.  Duffield, 
President  Isaac  N.  Rendall  D.D.,  Dean 
Robert  Laird  Stewart  D.D.,  and  other 


2  Cresson  Hall 
4  Houston  Hall 

appearance  in  the  Commencement  Hall, 
some  of  them  decorated  with  patches  and 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  with  his  right  hand 
in  a  .sling,  but  no  one  incapacitated  from 
enjoying  the  proceedings.  The  beloved 
Dr.  Sample,  though  not  seriously  hurt. 
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members  of  the  Faculty,  and  after  re¬ 
freshment  in  their  hospitable  homes  and 
in  the  hall  of  the  chapel  they  heard  the 
story  of  Livingstone  Hall,  as  they  walked 
across  the  campus  to  attend  commence¬ 
ment.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  public 
exercises  of  the  university  had  been  held 
in  a  large  tent.  But  one  year  it  rained 
and  ruined  the  gown  of  a  lady  present. 
Her  noble  revenge  for  the  injury  was 
the  erection  of  the  large  one-story  build¬ 
ing  amply  provided  with  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  and  seating  a  thousand  persons,  in 
which  from  that  time  all  the  public  func¬ 
tions  have  been  held. 

The  morning  had  been  devoted  to  the 
Junior  prize  contest,  which  the  visiting 
party  was  not  in  time  to  hear.  In  the 
afternoon  the  graduating  exercises  in¬ 
cluded  a  Latin  salutatory  by  Walter  O. 
Taylor  of  Tennessee,  who  carried  off 
four  honors,  orations  by  four  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  honor  men,  William  P.  Allen  of 
Virginia.  John  W.  Martin  of  Tennessee, 
Irvin  W.  Taylor  of  Virginia,  and  Isaac 
N.  R.  Bethel  of  Oklahoma  Territory, 
and  the  Valedictory  by  Samuel  J.  Branch 
of  Virginia,  whose  name  also  appears 
four  times  upon  the  honor  roll. 

Of  these  addresses  it  would  be  a  happy 
task  to  speak  in  detail  did  space  permit. 
.\t  a  later  day  we  may  publish  one  of 
them.  These  young  men  of  color  were 
not  behind  the  best  speakers  of  their 
race  in  maintaining  its  tradition  of  ora¬ 
torical  genius.  But  more  important  than 
the  gift  of  telling  utterance  was  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  these  orations  to  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  these  men,  and  still  more  to 
their  deep  moral  purpose,  their  large  hor¬ 
izon.  their  capacity  for  leadership. 
.Again  and  again,  from  various  points  of 
view,  with  varying  arguments  but  with 
equally  compelling  force,  came  from 
these  eloquent  young  lips  the  touching 
plea  for  opportunity,  for  that  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  race  which  to  these  be¬ 
ginners  in  life’s  battle  seemed  impera¬ 
tive  for  the  welfare  not  of  the  negro  only, 
but  of  the  country  for  which  “oppor¬ 
tunity”  is  only  the  other  name. 

Whether  of  purpose  or  by  happy  acci¬ 
dent  the  subjects  of  the  four  orations 
given  between  salutatory  and  valedictory. 
Gifts  from  the  Past,  Guiding  Lights, 


.Avenues  for  Earnest  Alen,  Lawful  .As¬ 
pirations,  presented  this  plea  in  telling 
sequence,  to  which  the  valedictory  was 
the  irrefutable  conclusion  or  would  have 
been  had  not  these  well  groomed,  bright 
faced  youths  in  cap  and  gown,  alert,  in¬ 
telligent,  graceful,  courteous,  been  them¬ 
selves  the  irrefutable  plea.  That  man  or 
woman  of  wealth  is  to  be  pitied  who  look¬ 
ing  into  the  faces  of  this  graduating  class 
should  not  feel  a  glad  compulsion  to  give 
to  this  institution  some  part  of  the  en¬ 
dowment  that  it  needs. 

The  program  had  announced  brief  ad¬ 
dresses  by  guests  of  the  University,  but 
in  view  of  the  varied  experiences  of  the 
guests  en  route  Dr.  Rendall  spared  them, 
simply  reading  the  names  of  those  who 
should  have  spoken,  and  calling  upon  Dr. 
MacMillan  for  a  few  words — words 
most  fitly  spoken — and  upon  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  for  the  closing  prayer  and  bene¬ 
diction  which  seemed  to  hallow  the  en¬ 
tire  proceedings.  And  so  the  class  of 
1002  parted, — some  to  return  next  year 
for  the(jlogical  study,  some  to  go  out 
into  the  work  of  the  world.  There  are 
twenty-seven  graduates,  their  homes  ex¬ 
tending  from  Liberia  to  Oklahonja  and 
from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia. 

It  has  often  been  questioned  whether 
it  is  wise  to  send  negro  youth  to  the 
North  for  education ;  whether  the  dif¬ 
ferent  environment  does  not  unfit  them 
for  that  work  among  their  own  race  to 
which  their  aspirations  and  the  need  of 
the  nation  alike  point.  The  question 
has  not  now  to  be  answered  extempore. 
Lincoln  University  will  soon  celebrate 
its  golden  jubilee.  Founded  as  Ashmun 
Institute  in  1854,  eight  years  before  Lin¬ 
coln  issued  his  emancipation  proclama¬ 
tion,  the  graduates  of  this  institution 
have  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of  such 
men  as  the  elder  William  E.  Dodge, 
President  McCosh,  George  H.  Stuart  of 
Philadelphia  and  others  who  recognized 
that  “every  thousand  of  mechanics  and 
farmers  need  a  pious,  well  educated, 
competent  minister.”  The  long  roll  of 
useful  ministers  and  teachers  who  have 
l>een  graduated  from  this  university 
prove  that  they  have  not  been  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  the  best  service,  have  rather 
been  gifted  for  a  larger  usefulness,  by 
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a  longer  or  shorter  i^eriod  of  living 
among  men  of  large  horizon  and  refined 
social  customs. 

More  than  this ;  though  not  one  stu¬ 
dent  came  henceforth  from  the  South  to 
Lincoln,  its  need  of  enlarged  endow¬ 
ment  woulil  be  no  less.  Right  in  our 
midst,  in  this  city  of  Xew  York,  and  in 
all  our  Northern  States,  the  'rapidly 
growing  colored  poi)ulation  has  become 
a  problem  and  threatens  to  be  a  danger. 
(  )ur  onlv  hope  is  in  educating  these  peo- 
])le — the  mass  of  them  to  industry,  as 
in  the  ])rojected  Mount  'I'abor  institute 
in  this  city  for  which  we  have  made  more 
than  one  plea,  the  more  promising 
among  them  to  leadership,  in  such  a  uni¬ 
versity  as  Lincoln.  Four  members  of 
of  this  graduating  class  are  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  one  from  Xew  Jersey.  If 
the  coming  year  does  not  see  many  from 
this  State  it  will  be  a  misfortune.  Not 
but  that  colored  boys  may  be  and  are 
admitted  to  Yale  and  Columbia  and  all 
our  institutions.  But  with  the  majority 
of  them  education  in  these  institutions 
is  impossible  by  reason  of  exjjcnse,  and 
those  who  attain  to  it  do  so  only  at  the 
cost  of  almost  impossilile  self-denial.  In 
Lincoln,  even  with  its  present  inadequate 
endowment,  the  total  annual  expense  is 
$121.30  in  the  School  of  Arts.  $81.00 
in  the  Theological  School.  'I'his  fact 
alone  justifies  the  university  in  existing 
and  in  asking  for  a  full  endowment. 

The  General  .Assembly  of  i8i>7  passed 
a  resolution  recommending  the  separate 
and  adequate  endowment  of  the  theolog¬ 
ical  department  of  Lincoln.  Such  an  en¬ 
dowment.  including  a  much  needed  dor¬ 
mitory  and  a  recitation  hall,  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  two  new  chairs  and  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  endowment  of  the  existing  chairs, 
with  fifty-five  scholarships  at  $3,000 
each,  calls  for  about  $250,000.  The  col¬ 
legiate  department  needs  the  endowment 
of  three  new  chairs  and  the  more  ade- 
(ptate  endowment  of  those  existing,  a 
new  Laboratory  and  Hall  of  Science, 
the  endowment  of  one  hundred  free 
rooms  at  $100  each  and  eighty  additional 
scholarships  of  $2,300  each.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  sorely  needs  a  Christian  .Associ¬ 
ation  Hall,  a  laundry,  an  adequate  water 
supply  and  lighting  and  heating  plant, 


a  boarding  house,  scientific  apparatus, 
and  an  endowment  for  the  library.  The 
entire  work  needs  immediate  enlarge¬ 
ment.  W’ho  among  our  generous-hearte>. 
Presbyterians  will  send  Dr.  Sample  a 
check  to  cover  one  or  more  of  these 
needs  ? 

Let  us  remember  that  this  university 
turns  out  Christian  men,  and  that  in  no 
other  class  of  human  beings  is  Christian 
leadership  more  sorely  needed.  The  bane 
of  the  colored  race  is  illiterate  ministers 
and  unscrupulous  political  guides.  There 
is  hardly  a  year  when  Lincoln  graduates 
more  than  four  or  five  men  who  are  not 
])rofessing  Christians,  and  every  one 
who  leaves  these  halls  leaves  them  deep- 
ly  impressed  by  Christian  inthiences. 
W'e  cannot  have  too  many  such  colored 
men  in  our  country.  The  needs  of  the 
institution  are  measured  by  the  need  of 
this  nation  for  men  like  these,  ami  this 
need  has  no  limit.  Let  Lincoln  L'niver- 
sity  be  amply  endowed  ! 

Editorial  Notes 

.At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Xew  York  last  Monday  it  was  resolved 
to  carry  on  a  vigorous  evangelistic  cam¬ 
paign  during  summer,  with  Gospel  tents 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  enlarged.  The  overtures 
regarding  revision  will  be  considered  at 
the  October  meeting. 

The  declaration  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  South  .Africa  is  a  joy¬ 
ful  event  for  all  the  world,  the  more  so 
because  the  terms  of  peace  and  the  spirit 
of  both  parties  are  eminently  Chri.stian. 
W’e  had  proposed  to  treat  the  subject 
at  length  in  our  Religious  Review :  un¬ 
fortunately  those  pages  are  crowded  out, 
this  week. 

Our  Dutch  Reformed  friends  of 
Brooklyn  are  holding  this  week  a 
Dutch  Kermis,  in  aid  of  their  church 
building  fund.  It  is  probable  that  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  was  ever  arranged  with 
such  perfect  resemblance  to  the  old  festi¬ 
vals  in  Holland.  The  Kermis  is  held 
at  the  Borough  Park  Club  House,  30th 
street  and  Thirteenth  avenue,  which  is 
elaborately  and  appropriately  decorated. 
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A  tine  loan  collection  of  Dutch  paintings 
is  an  important  attraction.  To-morrow,' 
June  13,  Park  Commissioner  Richard 
Vong  will  make  an  address.  Saturday 
will  be  children’s  day.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  city  are  chairmen 
of  the  various  committees.  We  wish 
our  brethren  of  the  Dutch  church  an 
ample  addition  to  their  church  erection 
fund. 

Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  is 
again  on  the  verge  of  illness.  He  had 
to  be  absent  from  Synod  this  year,  and 
is  now  travelling  on  the  Continent. 

Dr.  Patton’s  resignation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Princeton  will  come  to  most 
people  like  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
It  was  announced  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  Monday,  and 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Professor  of  Pol¬ 
itics  and  Jurisprudence,  was  elected  to 
fill  his  place.  Dr.  Wilson  is  forty-six 
years  old ;  he  lately  received  the  largest 
number  of  student  votes  for  the  most 
f>opular  professor,  and  is  the  first  lay¬ 
man  to  be  President  of  the  University. 
Dr.  Patton  will  retain  his  chair  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Instruction,  Ethics  and  Philosophy 
of  Religion  and  will  devote  his  leisure  to 
the  carrying  out  of  long  cherished  liter¬ 
ary  plans. 

Good  Bye 

Distance  is  no  longer  material,  to  be 
a  worry  or  a  pang  it  must  be  spiritual. 
We  stand  on  the  outgoing  ship  conscious 
of  all  continents,  sure  of  shaking  hands 
and  hearing  news  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  the  moment  we  touch  any 
shore.  The  outlying  Marconi  stations 
shorten  the  intervals  of  transit,  they  catch 
up  the  last  waves  of  sound,  the  first  sig¬ 
nals  of  approach  and  hold  them  like  rare 
fruit  to  be  plucked  from  the  new  tree  of 
knowledge  that  groweth  on  sea  and  land. 
Men  of  this  age  know  all  things,  and 
everywhere  thev  know  each  other  the 
world  over.  They  do  not  part  on  the  old 
threshold  for  life,  nor  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea  as  if  forev’er.  Our  good  byes  are 
briefer  than  the  old-time  good  night ;  we 
part  only  when  our  souls  divide.  Men 
now  are  never  separate  so  long  as  they 
are  in  the  fellowship  of  love. 

But  not  only  the  continents  of  earth 


are  close  together  now,  the  confines  of 
heaven  are  extended  so  as  to  cut  the 
sphere  of  life  with  a  realm  of  contact,  a 
place  where  men  may  meet  with  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  presences  of  the  world  to  come. 
The  dear  old  hymn  rings  truth  that  is 
daily  felt  to  be  more  true, 

*‘.\nd  heaven  is  nearer,  and  Christ  is 
dearer 

Than  yesterday  to  me.” 

It  would  be  violence  to  deny  it.  For 
heaven  is  our  I'atherland ;  we  are  not 
homesick  for  a  shadow.  The  strong 
yearning  of  our  hearts  is  the  sanest  in¬ 
tuition  of  a  home  yonder  which  is  nearer 
alwavs  nearer  now  than  we  think.  The 
fenders  of  our  theology  fall  away  and  the 
two  worlds  swing  closer  together ;  the  in¬ 
finite  distances  have  shifted  to  ineffable 
delights,  and  what  we  longed  for  as  un¬ 
certain  and  afar  off  is  found  to  be  just 
at  hand.  The  heaven  that  lies  all  around 
us  in  our  childhood  has  not  vanished ; 
the  mists  that  rise  to  hide  it  by  day  dis¬ 
perse  as  the  workday  sun  declines.  Sun¬ 
set  and  sunrise  on  the  mountains  show 
you  more  of  the  world  because  you  saw 
less  during  the  day.  So  heaven  is  here 
even  though  our  eyes  are  dim  just  now. 
When  they  open  we  see  it  well.  The 
spiritual  world  is  always  visible  to  a  man 
really  awake. 

The  result  is  naturally  and  practically 
that  we  do  not  mourn  for  him  that  goetli 
away  as  men  did  once,  nor  do  we  weep 
for  our  departed  as  if  we  had  no  hope. 
Lord  Kelvin’s  charge,  not  to  forget  the 
man  who  laid  the  ocean  cable,  appeals  to 
every  one  who  sails  from  those  he  loves 
and  must  leave  behind.  We  are  not  far 
while  the  cable  joins  and  keeps  in  touch 
and  speech  the  most  distant  traveler  and 
his  home.  There  was  more  of  the  agony 
of  the  actual  separation  round  the  old 
family  carriage  that  bore  us  sixty  miles  to 
school  than  in  all  the  parting — on  these 
crowded  piers — to-day.  Going  abroad  is 
no  more  ultimate,  it  is  only  shifting  places 
in  the  circle.  And  as  a  man  becomes  cos¬ 
mopolite  without  loss  of  local  tie  and 
association,  so  he  becomes  a  resident  of 
two  worlds  without  violence  to  any  rela¬ 
tion.  W  e  close  the  eye  on  one  world  and 
say  Good  morning! 


R.  A.  S. 


The  First  Hospital  for  Women  in  Southern 

China 


Rev.  Albert 

The  23d  of  April  was  a  day  of  great 
gladness  in  Canton.  On  this  day,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  high  offi¬ 
cials,  literary  graduates,  and  representa¬ 
tive  men  and  women,  more  than  500  in 
number,  the  Hon.  Robert  MeWade,  U.  S. 
Consul,  declared  the  David  Gregg  His- 
pital  for  \^'omen  and  children,  and  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  to  be  for¬ 
mally  opened. 

The  announcement  was  easy,  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  work  from  start  to 
finish  was  the  labor  of  years.  The  neeil 
of  such  a  hospital  had  long  been  painfully 
apparent.  In  the  greatest  city  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  to  be  found  but  one  single  his- 
pital  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  than  a 
million  of  people.  To  those  who  had  been 
close  observers  it  was  evident  that  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  men  and  women  was  not  in 
accordance  with  Chinese  ideas  of  pro¬ 
priety.  The  very  large  majority  of  pa- 
tietits  in  the  hospital  were  men,  the  ac¬ 
commodations  for  women  were  restricted, 
and  very  few  women  of  the  better  classes 
were  ever  found  in  those  wards.  The 
Canton  Hospital,  under  the  long  years  of 
splendid  service  by  Dr.  Kerr,  had  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  to  the  value  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  but  the  needs  of 
the  big  city  had  long  outgrown  the  ca- 
l)acity  of  the  solitary  hospital  for  women 
and  men. 

For  more  than  ten  years  Dr.  Mary  Ful¬ 
ton  had  agitated  the  question  of  a  hospital 
e.xclusively  for  women  and  children. 
Forced  often  to  treat  patients  in  the  dark, 
unventilated  rooms  of  a  Chinese  home, 
in  most  unhygienic  surroundings,  where 
precious  lives  were  frequently  lost  owing 
to  polluted  air  and  wretched  environment. 
Dr.  Fulton  could  not  but  plead  for  decent 
quarters  where  these  lives  might  have  a 
favorable  chance  for  recovery. 

One  of  the  most  trying  phases,  if  not 
the  most  trying,  of  a  missionary’s  work 
is  the  constant  contact  with  the  bitter 
ixjverty  and  misery  that  forever  attend 


A.  Fulton 

the  dwellers  in  the  “waterless  places”  of 
heathenism.  To  relieve  this  misery,  as 
far  as  possible,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  Divine  origin  of  our  Gospel. 
Nothing  closes  so  eflfectually  the  mouths 
of  all  calumniators,  and  dissipates  preju¬ 
dice  so  thoroughly,  as  the  relief  given  to 
lx)dily  suffering,  day  after  day,  until  pain 
disappears  and  the  patient  returns  home 
renewed  in  bodily  strength  and  strongly 
inclined  to  accept  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel. 

Two  years  ago  the  Cuyler  Memorial 
Church  was  dedicated.  It  is  the  finest 
Protestant  Church  in  the  city,  containing 
not  only  the  large  audience  room,  but  sev¬ 
eral  rooms  for  special  meetings,  and  for 
the  work  of  the  Pierson  Dispensary, 
where  thousands  of  w'omen  come  yearly 
for  medical  aid;  The  Lafayette  Avenue 
Church,  Brooklyn,  not  only  contributed 
to  help  build  the  Cuyler  Memorial 
Church,  but  during  my  furlough  last 
year,  they  became  deeplv  interested  in  the 
needs  of  assistance  for  the  Woman’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  As  the  result  of  some  information 
imparted  one  Sabbath  morning  several 
generous  givers  came  to  our  relief,  and 
nearly  $4,000  was  secured.  The  Chinese 
in  Canton  had  subscribed  $3,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  lot,  and  now  the  Cuyler 
Memorial  Church,  and  the  David  Gregg 
Hospital  stand  upon  the  same  lot,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  space  of  about  40  feet,  which 
includes  a  beautiful  lawn  with  a  border  of 
choice  flowers.  The  Hospital  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  city,  and  is 
accessible  by  boat  to  the  landing,  which 
leads  into  the  doors  of  the  com¬ 
pound. 

The  hospital  is  three  stories  in  height, 
containing  one  main  ward  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  13  beds,  and  is  built  with  special 
reference  to  abundance  of  light,  and  per¬ 
fect  ventilation.  On  the  third  story  are 
private  rooms  for  the  wealthier  class  of 
patients.  All  these  rooms  are  furnished 
with  iron  bedsteads,  tables  and  chairs, 
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I'he  Hospital  for  Women,  Canton.  China 


rhe  Woman’s  Hospital  in  Canton 


and  the  equipment  of  the  hospital  is  per¬ 
fect  in  respect  to  ever'-  want  and  need. 

The  officials  bcg^an  to  arrive  before  the 
hour  of  the  opening,  which  was  to  be  at 
two  o’clock.  Nearly  200  soldiers  were  in 
waiting  to  receive  the  Magistrates. 
-Among  those  present  were  the  Literary 
Chancellor,  the  Provincial  Judge,  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  the  Governor's  re])- 
re.sentative,  the  Tartar  General,  the  Brig¬ 
adier  General,  the  Kwong  Chau  Prefect, 
and  others.  -\.  large  number  of  women 
of  the  wealthy  families  residing  in  the 
neighlwrhood  were  present.  Never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  Canton  had  such  an 
audience  assembled  in  a  Christian 
Church. 

The  chief  address  was  made  by  Hon. 
Robert  MeWade,  the  able  Consul  of  the 
United  States,  with  accompanying  trans¬ 
lation  into  Cantonese  by  .\.  -A.  Fulton. 
The  Consul  spoke  most  effectively,  and 
strongly  impressed  his  hearers  by  illus¬ 
trating  the  beneficent  consequences  that 
must  re.sult  from  the  gratuitous  bestowal 
of  medical  aid  where  the  recipient  is  un¬ 
able  to  make  payment,  and  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  his  audience  of  their  indebtedness 
to  Dr.  Fulton  for  unselfish  devotion,  not 
only  healing  the  sick,  but  in  securing  the 
fine  hospital  for  the  helpless  women  and 
children  of  the  great  city. 

.Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Noyes  of 
the  Pre.sbvterian  Mission,  and  by  Dr. 
Graves  and  Rev.  W.  Birdie  of  the  Baptist 
and  M’esleyan  Societies.  .At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  addresses  the  audience  was  in¬ 
vited  to  inspect  the  ho.spital  and  Dispen¬ 
sary.  and  the  Magi.strates  were  espe¬ 
cially  delighted  with  the  perfect  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  hospital  and  surroundings. 
.Some  of  the  women  remarked  that  they 
would  rather  be  sick  in  that  hospital  than 
be  well  at  home ! 

.After  the  inspection  of  the  h£>spital  re¬ 
freshments  were  served  in  the  snacious 
rooms  of  the  church,  and  the  High  Offi¬ 
cials  met  with  the  Consul  and  .Mission¬ 
aries  on  most  friendly  terms,  and  did 
their  full  share  in  sustaining  an  attack  on 
the  fine  array  of  eatables  provided  by 
Mrs.  .A.  A.  Fulton,  Dr.  Mary  Fulton,  Dr. 
Mary  Niles  and  others. 

This  entire  Hospital,  built  in  the  best 
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manner,  with  beds  for  :^o  patients,  and 
Dispensary  for  thousands  of  out-patients, 
was  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  less 
than  is  needed  to  found  a  single  bed  in 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  York! 
Through  the  agency  of  this  Hosptal  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  wealthier  as  well  as 
the  poorer  classes  will  be  reached,  and  its 
influence  in  the  wealthy  part  of  the  city 
where  it  is  situated  will  profoundly  affect 
the  feelings,  and  radically  change  the 
views,  of  those  who  have  been  either 
openly  hostile,  or  lethargically  indiffer¬ 
ent,  to  the  claims  of  Christianity. 

Magnificent  opportunities  are  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  in  21  years  of  service  I  have 
never  seen  more  abundant  openings  for 
most  fruitful  work.  Almost  from  the 
start  this  Hospital  will  be  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  not  two  decades  will  pass  before 
the  self-supporting  Churches  in  China 
will  be  up  in  the  thousands.  Every  dol¬ 
lar  put  into  evangelistic  and  educational 
and  medical  work  will  bring  ten  dollars 
from  the  Chinese.  Millions  of  money 
are  yearly  spent  in  this  Province  in 
worthless,  idolatrous  practices,  that  will 
go  into  Christian  channels  when  we  “are 
all  at  it,  and  always  at  it.” 

We  are  glad  that  to  the  Pre.sbvterian 
Church  belongs  the  honor  of  opening  the 
first  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 
in  Southern  China,  and  in  the  Cuvier 
Alemorial  Church  and  the  David  Gregg 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  we 
have  the  finest  plant  in  the  city  for  allay¬ 
ing  prejudice  and  gathering  in  the  large 
numbers  that  will  surely  test  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  all  our  churches  in  the  next  ten 
years. 

.American  Presbyterian  Mission, 

Canton,  China. 

The  British  Treasury  has  just  issued 
a  pamphlet  giving  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  cost  of  the  Boer  war.  It  appears 
that  the  estimate  up  to  the  end  of  next 
March — for  the  government  has  to  cal¬ 
culate  ahead — is  that  the  conduct  of  the 
war  will,  have  cost  £222,974,000.  The 
war  with  Napoleon,  lasting  nearly  twenty 
years,  cost  £800,000,000.  A  billion 
pounds  or  five  billion  dollars  debt  is  quite 
a  load  for  a  country  to  carry. 
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The  One  Thing  that  Counts 

Prof.  Addison  Ballard  D.  D. 


What  is  there  a  thoughtful  man  would 
not  do,  so  the  doing  of  it  would  ensure 
his  being  dealt  with  by  God  as  one  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  guilt?  Will  praying, 
fasting,  weeping  count  for  this?  Then 
he  will  pray,  fast  and  weep.  Will  money- 
offerings  count,  whether  for  the  poor  or 
for  the  support  and  spread  of  the  gos¬ 
pel?  For  the  furtherance  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  he  will,  if  need  l>e,  bestow  all  his 
goods.  Will  a  constant  and  careful  study 
of  the  Scriptures  count?  To  that  task 
he  will  earnestly  address  himself:  will, 
if  necessan',  get  the  whole  Bible  by  heart. 
Will  regular  and  punctual  attendance  on 
church-services  count ;  taking  the  “En- 
deavorer’s  pledge.”  the  doing  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work,  exhorting,  preaching,  or 
offering  himself  for  missionary  work  at 
home  or  abroad?  Whatever  of  all  this 
he  has  reason  to  think  would  improve 
his  chances  of  winning  pardon  and 
eternal  life,  that  he  will  be  forward  to  do. 

Yet  he  may  do  all  of  this  and  still  fail 
of  eternal  life.  He  may  do  none  of  it 
yet  be  saved. 

On  the  inside  walls  of  any  and  every 
Christian  church  the  things  named  above 
might  as  mottoes  be  most  appropriately 
inscribed:  as,  “Pray  without  ceasing;” 
“.•\nd  thou,  when  thou  fastest;”  “Night 
and  day  with  tears;”  “To  communicate 
forget  not ;”  “Forget  not  the  assembling 
of  yourselves  together;”  “Do  good  untc 
all  men :”  “Preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.” 

Were  I.  however,  asked  to  suggest  a 
motto  suitable  to  be  inscribed  over  the 
entrance-portal  of  every  Christian 
church,  it  would  be  this:  “To  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  Him  who 
iustifieth  the  ungodl}^  his  believing  is 
counted  for  righteousness.” 

College  catalogues  distinguish  care¬ 
fully  between  the  terms  of  admission 
and  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  candidate 
after  matriculation.  In  the  divinely-au¬ 
thorized  and  perennial  catalogue  of  the 
Christian  church  the  sole  and  invariable 
condition  set  down  for  admission  is  this 
simple  trust  in  Him  “Who  was  deliv¬ 


ered  for  our  offences  and  raised  again 
for  our  justification.” 

Death  of  Dr.  Liggett 

The  Church  is  the  poorer  for  the 
sudden  death  on  Monday,  May  26th. 
of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Liggett,  D.D., 
pastor  for  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
years  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Rahway,  X.  J.  He  had  built  up  a 
large,  strong  and  active  church,  and  two 
chapels,  and  the  whole  community 
mourns  his  loss.  Born  at  Brandywine 
Manor,  Pa.,  in  1834,  graduated  from  La¬ 
fayette  College  and  Danville  Theological 
Seminary,  he  had  had  but  one  pastoral 
charge,  in  Crittenden,  Ky.,  when  in  1864 
he  came  to  Rahway. 

In  1898  he  was  Moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  ^linis- 
terial  Relief  and  chairman  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Home.  He  was  also  a  Trustee  of 
the  German  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  He  was  conservative, 
conscientious,  sincere  and  steadfast.  As 
a  pastor  he  was  kind  and  patient,  faith¬ 
ful  and  true.  As  a  citizen  for  nearly 
forty  years  he  was  identified  with  every¬ 
thing  that  made  for  righteousness  in  the 
community. 

Dr.  Liggett  was  married  Nov.  13. 
1861,  to  Miss  Marv  Boyd  Armstrong,  of 
Crittenden,  Ky.,  who  with  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  survive  him.  His  funeral 
was  held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Rahway,  Monday,  June  2,  at 
3  P.M.,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  George 
Hubbard  Payson,  D.D.,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Drs.  Mendenhall,  Green,  Cobb,  McNulty, 
Heberton  and  Cooper.  The  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Drs.  Payson  and 
Green.  The  Session  acted  as  Honorary 
pall-bearers.  There  was  a  large  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth, 
also  local  and  neighboring  ministers.  The 
schools  were  closed  and  business  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  service.  A  memorial 
service  was  held  Wednesday,  June  4,  in 
which  all  the  churches  and  pastors  of  the 
place  united. 
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The  Mystery  of  Calamity^ 

Rev.  Davis  W.  Lusk 

Psalm  97:2.  “  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him.” 

The  writers  of  the  Bible  frequently  of  property  destroyed.  What  did  it 


represent  God  as  encompassed  with 
clouds.  When  He  gave  the  law  on  Sinai 
“there  was  a  thick  cloud  upon  the 
mount.”  In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  Son 
of  Man  is  represented  as  coming  in  “the 
clouds  of  heaven.”  In  Christ’s  prophetic 
discourse  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  His  second  coming,  the 
Son  of  Man  is  represented  as  coming  “in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and 
great  glory.”  And  the  closing  book  of 
the  Bible  says  “He  cometh  with  clouds, 
and  every  eye  shall  see  him.”  The  Book 
of  Psalms  has  a  number  of  references  to 
clouds  surrounding  God — as  the  text  ex¬ 
presses  it — “Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  Him.”  The  idea  of  the 
writer  evidently  is  to  express  the  Majes- 
tv  of  God.  This  Being  who  inhabiteth 
eternity  is  the  great  and  mighty  One,  in¬ 
spiring  awe  and  emotions  of  sublimity. 
We  cannot  think  of  anything  more  sub¬ 
lime  and  more  inspiring  than  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  enthroned  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  But  usually,  when  we  think  of 
this  descrintion,  we  think  of  more  than 
majesty.  Clouds  are  dark  and  mysteri¬ 
ous,  and  sometimes  we  think  of  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  God  as  dark  and  mysterious,  and 
incomprehensible.  What  is  called  “Prov¬ 
idence”  seems  sometimes  harsh  and  cruel. 

The  calamity  that  fell  upon  the  people 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  spring  of 
1896,  and  in  a  moment  of  time  converted 
a  peaceful  neighborhood  into  one  of  de¬ 
vastation  and  death,  led  many  people  to 
write  the  goodness  of  God  with  an  in¬ 
terrogation  point.  They  said  if  God  is 
good,  how  can  He  permit  the  forces  of 
nature  to  make  such  havoc,  and  leave 
such  a  trail  of  woe?  Hundreds  were 
killed,  and  hundreds  of  others  put  upon 
the  rack  of  suffering:  thousands  made 
homeless,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth 

*  The  publication  of  this  sermon,  preached  by  Mr.  Lusk 
on  the  Sunday  followintr  the  frreat  disaster,  has  been  un¬ 
avoidably  kept  back  by  the  abundance  of  General  Assembly 
matter.  Its  deepest  sienificance  is,  however,  untouched 
by  the  lapse  of  time. — Editor. 


mean? 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  city  of  the 
South  was  almost  swept  from  the  earth 
by  the  onrushing  waters  of  the  sea. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  placed  at  the  point  of  starvation 
and  death.  Now  we  are  brought  the 
startling  news  that  the  city  of  St.  Pierre, 
on  the  Island  of  ^Martinique,  has  been 
burned  up  by  the  lava  of  a  volcani :  erup¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  reported  that  40,000  peo¬ 
ple  have  perished  in  the  flames — a  city 
consumed  in  an  instant.  Houses,  ships, 
people  destroyed,  and  the  vessels  of  re¬ 
lief  that  have  landed  report  no  signs  of 
life,  where  a  little  while  before  the  city 
had  started  upon  a  new  day,  with  the 
usual  expectations.  The  blackness  of  the 
darkness  produced  by  the  falling  lava 
upon  that  doomed  city  must  simply  have 
been  beyond  descrintion  in  its  appalling 
desolation  and  death. 

As  we  think  of  this  death  power, 
wrapped  up  in  the  natural  forces  about 
us.  and  breaking  out  with  such  terrific 
fury,  bringing  such  destruction  and  loss 
of  life,  and  general  devastation,  we  can¬ 
not  help  asking  ourselves,  M'hat  does  it 
all  mean?  Why  does  such  a  good  God 
allow  it? 

As  we  thipk  over  these  things,  we 
ought  to  start  from  the  right  place;  so 
it  is  well  to  say,  first  of  all.  that  there  are 
some  things  about  God  we  cannot  fully 
understand.  Nature  is  filled  with  mys¬ 
tery,  and  the  greatest  of  all  mysteries  is 
God  himself.  No  man  bv  searching  can 
find  out  God  unto  perfection.  The  little 
child  cannot  comprehend  its  father’s 
ways,  no  more  can  we  comprehend  God’s 
wavs.  The  agnostic  has  an  element  of 
truth  in  his  contention,  that  man  cannot 
know  God.  For  in  the  matter  of  com¬ 
plete  knowledge,  he  cannot.  But  he  can 
appreciate  God.  just  as  the  child  appre¬ 
ciates  and  loves  its  father.  Relisrion  is  a 
matter  of  the  heart,  rather  than  the  head. 
Fatherhood  is  not  determined  by  intel- 
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lectual  cajiacity,  but  by  heartfelt  love. 
W’e  do  not  weigh  the  fragrance  of  the 
rose  in  a  balance,  neither  can  we  discover 
God  by  mathematical  demonstration.  We 
mav  measure  distance,  but  we  must  taste 
sweetness.  So  the  I’ible  writer  cries  out, 
“O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.'’ 
God  is  a  being  we  cannot  judge  from  a 
distance.  Sweetness  has  no  description 
comprehensible  to  the  man  who  has  never 
e.xperienced  by  taste  what  sweetness  is. 
Sound  has  no  meaning  to  the  man  who 
has  never  heard  a  sound.  Light  lirings 
no  revelation  to  the  eyeballs  that  have 
been  forever  sightless.  The  test  of 
sweetness  is  taste ;  the  test  of  sound  is 
bearing:  the  test  of  light  is  seeing.  We 
know  God  truly  when  our  hearts  take 
Him  through  the  e.xperiences  of  life.  In 
the  service  of  God  is  the  only  way  to  be¬ 
come  accjuainted  with  God.  If  any  man 
will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine.  Moreover,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  the  moral  sphere  quantity 
does  not  alter  qualitv.  The  amount  of 
strychnine  that  will  lie  u]x>n  the  point  of 
a  knife  blade  is  just  as  really  poison  as 
that  same  amount  increased  five  hundred 
fold.  One  grain  of  poison  is  just  as 
really  poison  as  a  carload  of  poison.  One 
murder  is  just  as  really  murder  as  a 
dozen  murders.  M’hen  one  person  plans 
to  take  another’s  life  he  is  a  criminal, 
whether  he  does  it  by  a  quick  process,  or 
a  slow  process.  The  amount  of  time  he 
takes  to  do  the  deed  does  not  alter  the 
guilt.  So  we  see  that  neither  time  nor 
quantity  alter  the  quality  of  the  moral 
act.  that  is.  an  act  in  the  moral  sphere. 

Xow  let  us  apply  this  principle.  God 
is  a  moral  governor.  To  be  sure  He 
governs  by  natural  laws,  but  He  is  back 
of  all  law.  Xature’s  laws  are  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  God’s  will.  The  great  laws 
that  operate  in  nature  that  is  around  us 
are  expression  of  God.  and  give  voice  to 
His  character,  and  His  will.  This  is 
God’s  world,  even  though  the  devil  is  in 
it.  Xature  is  not  controlled  by  the  devil, 
hut  is  controlled  bv  a  divinely  beneficent 
r>eing.  looking  about  us.  we  see  an  ar¬ 
rangement  called  death.  Death  from  na¬ 
ture’s  standpoint  is  just  as  natural  as 
birth.  “It  is  appointed  unto  man  once 


to  die.’’  This  law  is  written  in  our  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  poet  Young,  in  his  “Xight 
Thoughts,”  writes : 

••  Death  is  the  crown  of  life; 

Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live 
in  vain : 

Were  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  life. 

Were  death  denied,  e’en  fools  would  wish  to 
die." 

.\nd  the  poet  Montgomery  puts  the 
matter  in  this  way: 

“There  is  nothing  terrible  in  death; 

'Tis  but  to  cast  our  robes  away 
To  sleep  at  night  without  a  break — 

To  breathe  repose  till  dawn  of  day.  ’’ 

When  one  of  our  number  sickens,  and 
by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  dis¬ 
ease  slowly  passes  awav.  we  submissively 
bow  to  the  inevitable,  or  if  we  are  re- 
lifrious,  say  it  is  the  will  of  God.  But 
when  a  tornado,  or  earthquake,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  turns  a  city  into  de¬ 
struction,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
lives  into  eternity,  men  stand  aghast,  and 
begin  to  question  tbe  goodness  of  God. 
But  why  .should  we?  If  God  has  a  right 
to  come  into  our  home,  and  by  a  slow 
]inx'css  take  one  of  our  number,  why  has 
He  not  the  right  to  take  as  many  as  He 
chooses,  and  the  way  He  chooses?  Why 
does  a  tornado  or  earthquake  affect  the 
character  of  ( iod  any  more  than  a  death 
by  tbe  deadly  virus  of  diphtheria?  1 
am  not  endeavoring  to  justify  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  God.  but  only  endeavoring  to 
show  that  those  who  question  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  in  the  face  of  one  great 
calamity,  must  logically  also  question  His 
goodness  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  For  the  great  question  is.  Why 
does  He  permit  pain  and  suffering  at  all  ? 
Y’hy  is  this  world  constructed  as  it  is? 
The  amount  of  suffering  in  this  world  is 
simply  appalling.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  human  race,  it  reaches  the  animal 
kingdom.  We  may  say  it  is  because  of 
sin,  but  that  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground.  For  our  first  parents  doubtless 
had  nerves  before  they  sinned,  and  the 
bruising  of  these  nerves  would  cause 
pain.  It  is  a  question  if  even  sin  brought 
about  the  death  of  the  l>ody.  The  l>ody 
would  probablv  have  died  had  there  been 
no  sin.  Those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  nature  tell  us  that  there  is  the  evidence 
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of  death  before  the  present  man  appeared. 
Whatever  may  he  the  orii^in  of  sin,  and 
however  disastrous  its  effect,  it  is  surely 
at  least  true  that  in  the  present  order  of 
thiiiijs  death  may  he  a  blessing.  \\'e  can 
easilv  itnaefine  circumstances  here  where 
continuous  life  would  he  a  curse.  We 
do  not  eo  very  far  in  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  origin  of  thinjjs  and  their  purpose  till 
we  come  upon  mysteries  and  problems 
deep  as  eternity.  Life  itself — who  can 
tell  what  it  is?  We  know  some  of  its 
processes.  We  .see  its  manifestations; 
hut  what  reallv  do  we  know  alK)Ut  the 
thing  itself?  Who  can  define  life ?  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  the  boasted  advocate  of  the 
most  advanced  thought,  undertook  it, 
but  how  much  light  does  his  world-re¬ 
nowned  definition  give  us  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject?  What  is  life?  Here  is  what  he 
says:  “Life  is  the  definite  combination  of 
heterogeneous  changes  both  simultane¬ 
ous  and  .successive,  in  correspondence 
with  external  co-existences  and  se¬ 
quences.”  This  is  doubtless  very  plain, 
and  I  suppose  you  all  understand  it.  Jo¬ 
seph  Cook,  in  quoting  this  definition,  gave 
another  that  he  thought  was  simpler  and 
l)ctter,  which  is  this:  “Life  is  the  power 
that  directs  the  movements  of  bioplasm.” 

This  is  j)robably  good  as  far  as  it 
goes.  r>ut  what  about  the  “power,”  what 
is  that?  The  answer  probably  would  be 
that  “power  is  power.”  If  we  cannot 
explain  the  mystery  of  our  own  e.xist- 
ence,  does  it  seem  strange  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  explaining  God,  and  the 
working  of  His  laws  in  the  universe? 

A  few  years  ago  the  irrepressible  Turk 
literally  butchered  thousands  of  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  only  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
the  savage  Boxers  in  China  in  brutal 
cruelty  slaughtered  thousands  of  native 
Christians,  and  not  a  few  foreigners. 
Were  the  story  of  the  slaughter  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  the  slaughter  in  China  writ¬ 
ten  out  in  realistic  detail,  it  would  be 
reading  that  no  blood  and  thunder  novel 
ever  approached  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  barbarism,  and  the  blackness,  and 
the  deviltn'  of  those  crimes  would  leave  a 
spectre  in  our  lives  that  would  haunt  us  to 
the  end.  Yet  I  have  never  heard  of  one 
person  who  undertook  to  connect  any  of 


those  awful  deeds  with  God.  Men  have 
condemned  the  Turk,  and  condemned  the 
Boxers,  thev  have  condemned  the  powers 
for  permitting  such  crimes,  but  1  never 
heard  of  them  condemning  God  for  these 
crimes  of  men.  Yet  peo])le  ask  how  we 
can  reconcile  the  earthquake's  awful  work 
with  the  goodness  of  God.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  divine  being  could  have 
controlled  the  elements  so  that  there 
would  have  l)een  no  tornado  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  X’^alley,  no  engulfing  waves  at 
Galveston,  and  no  volcanic  eruption  at 
St.  Pierre,  and  God  could  doubtless  have 
controlled  the  fierceness  of  the  Turk  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  Boxers,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  bloodshed.  And  we  may  say 
also  that  He  could  have  controlled  the 
virus  of  diphtheria  so  that  your  child  had 
not  dieej.  There  is  no  question  of  God’s 
power  in  these  •  matters.  He  who  can 
make  a  universe  can  control  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion  for  us  to  answer  is.  What  is  this 
Divine  being  for?  Is  it  His  work  simply 
to  make  things  easy  for  His  creatures,  so 
as  always  to  get  them  out  of  difficulty? 
Is  God  simi)ly  a  convenient  make-shift, 
to  be  used  in  times  of  difficulty,  or  is  He 
a  great  moral  governor,  with  fixed  laws, 
and  is  it  the  work  of  man  to  find  out 
the.se  laws  and  obey  them?  If  our  idea 
is  that  God  simply  exists  to  fight  battles 
for  us,  we  are  greatly  mistaken.  But  if 
we  have  a  larger  view,  and  behold  a  great 
Being,  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
light  out  of  darkness,  and  joy  out  of  sor¬ 
row,  and  making  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Him,  we  are  treading  in  the 
pathway  that  will  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  until  the  perfect  day.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  that  love  God,  but  it  is 
true  philosophy. 

Nature’s  laws  are  uniform,  and  that  is 
our  salvation.  If  they  were  capricious, 
there  would  be  no  security.  A  man  falls 
from  the  top  of  a  twenty-story  building, 
and  is  dashed  to  pieces.  But  thousands 
of  people  walk  in  safety  in  the  street  at 
the  base  of  that  building.  The  law  that 
killed  one  man  falling  from  the  top  of 
a  house  saved  the  thousai  ds  at  its  base. 
The  law  of  gravitation  is  our  safety  and 
our  security.  Occasionallv  it  means 
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<leath  to  somebody,  but  if  it  were  ar¬ 
ranged  to  save  that  one,  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  all  the  rest  ?  God  is  much  larger 
than  most  of  us  suopose.  His  plan  takes 
in  not  only  the  individual,  but  the  world ; 
not  only  the  world,  but  the  universe  of 
beings.  In  our  thinking  we  narrow  God 
to  our  individual  wants,  and  we  beg  of 
Him  to  supply  them,  when  those  verv 
wants  may  be  a  part  of  the  moral  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  whole  race  of  men.  Much  of 
nature  seems  like  waste,  but  even  waste 
has  its  use.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  a  brilliant 
chapter  on  Mountain  Glory  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  “Modern  Painters.”  In 
this  chapter  he  shows  the  value  of  things 
in  nature  supposed  to  be  useless  and 
waste.  It  is  well  worth  readinpf.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  also  has  a  chapter  on  “The 
Infinite  Power,”  in  his  book  called  “In 
Aid  of  Faith,”  which  is  also  well  worth 
reading.  I  may  quote  a  .paragraph.  He 
says:  “Science,  while  it  leaves  much  still 
uncomprehended  in  what  we  call  nature’s 
operations,  has  explained  much  that  was 
dark,  and  shows  beneficence  where  there 
seemed  of  old  time  only  wrath  and  bitter¬ 
ness,  or  idle  waste.  The  ocean  is  no 
longer  a  waste  of  waters :  it  is  the  great 
reservoir  which  supplies  our  earth  with 
its  circumambient  atmosphere:  its  ver\’^ 
storms  preserve  from  the  stagnation 
which  brings  death ;  its  current  brings 
benedictions  with  them.  The  Gulf 
Stream  carries  summer  in  its  bosom  from 
the  Carribean  Sea  to  the  western  coast  of 
Europe,  making  habitable  the  British 
Isles,  and  drops  from  its  opened  palm 
upoti  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain  the 
peach,  the  apricot,  and  the  grape.  The 
great  desert  of  Sahara  proves  to  be  the 
furnace  from  which  the  hot  air  sweeps 
with  summer  in  its  wings  to  redeem  the 
continent  of  Europe  from  the  inevitable 
barrenness  of  what  would  be  otherwise 
an  always  wintry  clime.  The  spired  and 
buttressed  Alps,  which  beat  back  into  the 
valley  the  singing  birds,  and  forbid  the 
trespass  of  the  flowers  up  their  steep  and 
snowy  sides,  hold  on  their  brows  the  con¬ 
gealed  treasures  of  rain  till  the  time  of 
need  has  come,  when  the  south  wind 
loosens  them  up,  catches  them  in  its  arms, 
and  flies  all  over  northern  Europe,  drop¬ 


ping  them  in  the  farmer’s  furrows.  The 
cyclone  sweeps  away  a  more  deadly  ma¬ 
laria,  and  leaves  life  and  health  in  the 
land  it  has  seemed  to  devastate  with  fury. 
The  very  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
prove  themselves  to  be  safety  valves 
whose  destructiveness  suffices  to  indicate 
what  terrific  fate  would  overtake  the 
home  of  man  if  no  such  events  had  been 
provided.” 

So  even  earthquakes  have  their  use  in 
the  plan  of  earth.  In  the  arrangement  of 
nature  there  is  a  wonderful  adaption  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  We  do  not  al¬ 
ways  see  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
but  we  can  rest  assured  that  there  is  in¬ 
telligence  and  goodness  over-ruling  all. 

William  Cowper,  the  poet,  had  a  vision 
of  this  truth  when  he  wrote  the  hymn 
we  frequently  sing: 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform; 

He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm.  • 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never  failing  skill, 

He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs. 

And  works  His  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take; 
The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 

Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

Hut  trust  Him  for  His  grace; 

Behind  a  frowning  Providence, 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour; 

The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 

But  sweet  will  be  the  llower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err. 

And  .scan  his  works  in  vain; 

God  is  His  own  interpreter. 

And  He  will  make  it  plain. 

It  is  all  imnortant  that  we  have  a  right 
view  of  God,  for  that  Avill  have  much  to 
do  in  determining  our  character  and  our 
happiness.  We  may  not  be  able  to  know 
God  fully,  but  we  may  see  Him  truly. 
And  in  order  to  do  this,  much  depends 
upon  our  point  of  view.  To  judge  a 
picture  correctly,  we  must  view  it  from 
the  right  standpoint.  To  get  a  right  im- 
nression  of  a  city  we  must  see  it  from  a 
proper  point  of  view.  Entering  a  town 
in  its  worst  part,  and  looking  at  its  dull¬ 
est  and  most  unattractive  streets,  preju- 
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dices  the  mind  ag^ainst  the  whole  place. 
And  we  will  surely  have  a  wronp^  impres¬ 
sion  of  that  place  unless  we  jjive  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  the  better  parts  of  the 
place.  Mont  Blanc  in  the  Alps  is  one 
of  the  deli{Thtful  sij^hts  of  the  world,  and 
yet  visitors  to  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  are 
often  disappointed  in  this  mountain  peak. 
Dr.  W’ayland  Ilovt  tells  us  that  one  day 
he  rode  into  the  Vale  directly  under  the 
shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  via  the  pass  of 
Tete-Noir.  He  was  disappointed.  Mont 
Blanc  did  not  seem  a  monarch.  He  saw 
its  white  dome,  but  other  peaks  seemed 
hijCfher,  and  he  was  not  impressed.  But 
he  says,  in  .Cfoinj^  away  he  took  a  differ¬ 
ent  route,  the  way  that  leads  by  the  little 
French  town  Sallanches,  and  there  he 
stopped  and  looked  back.  And  lo!  the 
j^lory  of  the  towcriiifr  mount  loomed  out 
before  him.  Shootin,"'  up  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  raiifje,  white  and  beautiful  as  the 
pearly  ei'ates  of  heaven,  was  Mont  Blanc, 
crowned  now  with  its  real  altitude. 
dwarfincT  utterlv  all  other  mountains ; 
jjatherin,"  them  like  children  under  its 
protection,  rising  heavenward  itself,  until 
it  seemed  as  thou.s;!!  it  would  detain  the 
sun  ev’^en  careerinf  throuq-h  the  skies. 
Here  at  Sallanches  was  the  riqht  place  to 
qet  a  riqht  vision  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Now  what  is  true  of  this  mountain 
peak  is  true  of  God.  We  must  view  Him 
from  the  riqht  standpoint.  And  where  is 
that  to  be  found?  Is  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  nature,  the  result  of  His  handi¬ 
work?  Standinq  in  the  presence  of  na¬ 
ture’s  qreat  elementarv  forces,  what  do 
we  learn?  What  are  these  forces?  What 
can  we  sav  of  them?  What  is  the  last 
word  of  science  and  experience?  “Stern 
as  a  foe.  absolute  as  tvrannv,  merciless 
as  death ;  which  are  too  vast  to  praise, 
too  inexorable  to  propitiate,  and  which 
have  no  ear  for  prayer,  no  heart  for 
sympathy,  no  arm  to  save.” 

What  comfort  is  there  for  the  heart  of 
man  in  the  presence  of  such  inexorable 
law?  What  do  qravitation,  and  chemical 
affinity,  and  stellar  spaces,  and  heat  and 
light  and  electricitv  care  for  us  in  our 
sorrow  and  bereavement?  Is  the  sun¬ 
shine  that  falls  on  the  mound  heaped  up 
over  your  loved  one  less  gorgeous  than 


the  sunshine  that  falls  upon  your  Ijeauti- 
ful  garden?  Do  the  flowers  that  bloom 
on  that  cemetery  mound  shed  any  ten¬ 
derer  color  than  the  flowers  in  the  con¬ 
servatory?  Nay.  The  sunshine  and  the 
flowers  are  not  concerned  in  your  griefs 
or  joys.  And  this  is  not  the  way  to 
know  God  in  His  care  and  sympathy. 
The  study  of  these  things  is  useful  and 
practical  and  interesting,  but  it  does  not 
result  in  the  final  word  about  God. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  know  God  in 
His  care  and  sympathy  and  love  for  us. 
That  is  by  the  way  of  the  cross.  That  is 
the  true  view-point  from  which  we  can 
sec  the  divine  Being.  Paul  understood  it, 
and  so  he  says ;  “We  nreach  Christ  cru¬ 
cified,  the  power  of  God.”  Nature  tells 
of  the  power  of  mere  force,  but  the  cross 
tells  of  the  i)Ower  of  love.  It  is  God  re¬ 
vealing  11  is  love  and  sympathy  through  a 
human  life.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  God  in  humanitv  that  hangs  upon 
the  cross?  It  is  the  self-sacrificing  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  fact  that  God  has  an  in¬ 
finite  .solicitude  for  the  children  of  men, 
and  bears  our  griefs  and  carries  our  sor¬ 
rows.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  revelation  of 
God’s  cliaracter,  and  the  expression  of 
His  eternal  goodness.  Here  we  rest ; 
Christ  is  the  infinite  one  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  And  that  life  satisfies  all  hearts, 
and  reveals  to  us  a  God  of  infinite  love, 
and  all  abounding  sympathy. 

It  is  significant  that  the  modern  world 
is  recognizing  the  personalitv  of  Christ 
in  the  solution  of  life’s  problems  as  never 
before.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinarv  signs  of  the  times.  While  men 
may  differ,  or  be  indifferent  to  many  of 
the  doctrines  that  circle  around  Christ, 
vet  the  world  is  more  than  ever  looking 
to  Him  for  the  solution  of  life’s  prob¬ 
lems  and  mysteries.  He  came,  of  course, 
to  bring  light  for  the  solution  of  practi¬ 
cal  problems,  but  Me  is  also  our  guide 
to  theoretical  problems  as  well.  Like  the 
leader  of  a  great  orchestra.  He  is  the 
one  person  in  whom  the  whole  control  of 
harmony  and  rhythm  resides.  Into  the 
midst  of  the  discordant  theories  of  men, 
Jesus  comes  as  one  having  authority,  and 
like  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  under  His 
guidance  discordant  sounds  cease,  and 
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the  syni])hony  l)e,e;iiis.  Our  self-asser¬ 
tion  is  hushed  in  His  presence,  and  when 
the  life  surrenders  to  Him,  it  finds  a  place 
in  the  ^rand  symniuniy  of  the  universe ; 
and  the  voice  of  Ciod  the  Father  rises 
above  all  the  discordant  voices  of  nature. 
Clouds  and  darkness  may  he  round  about 
Ciod,  hut  we  can  rest  assured  of  His 
.tjoodness.  As  Faber  expresses  it.  "The 
lieart  of  the  Eternal  is  most  wonderfully 
kind.” 

In  this  connection  I  know  of  nothing 
Ix'tter  than  John  (1.  Whittier's  “Eternal 
(loodness.’’  It  is  one  of  his  later  poems, 
and  though  T  have  (pioted  it  before,  it 
is  so  appropriate  that  I  desire  to  use  it 
again : 

O  friends  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod 
The  (jiiiet  aisles  of  prayer. 

Glad  witness  to  yoiir  zeal  for  God 
And  love  of  man  I  bear. 

I  trace  your  line  of  argument; 

Your  logic  linked  and  strong 

I  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent, 

.\nd  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong. 

Rut  still  your  human  hands  are  weak 
To  hold  your  iron  creeds: 

.Against  the  words  j-e  bid  me  speak 
My  heart  within  me  pleads. 

Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought  ? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 

The  Lord  is  God !  He  needeth  not 
The  poor  device  of  man. 


I  walk  with  bare,  hushed  feet  the  ground 
Ve  tread  with  boldness  shod; 

I  dare  not  fit  with  mete  and  bound 
The  love  and  power  of  God. 

1  see  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies, 

I  feel  the  guilt  witmn; 

I  hear  with  groan  and  travail  cries. 

The  worltl  confess  its  sin. 

Vet,  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 
.And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 

I'o  one  fixed  stake  my  spirit  clings ; 

1  know  that  God  is  good ! 

Not  mine  to  look  where  cherubim 
.And  seraphs  may  not  see ; 

But  nothing  can  be  good  to  him 
Which  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below 
I  dare  not  throne  above : 

I  know  not  of  His  hate, — 1  know 
His  goodness  and  His  love. 

I  dimly  guess  from  blessing  known 
Of  greater  out  of  sight ; 

.And  with  the  chastened  Psalmist  own 
His  judgments  too  are  right. 

I  long  for  household  voices  gone. 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long; 

Rut  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 

.And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

.And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea, 

T  wait  the  muffled  oar ; 

Xo  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift. 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Bevond  His  love  and  care. 


Brotherhood  by  Way  of  the  Cross 

Amory  H.  Bradford  D.  D. 

‘  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.” — i  john  iv:ii. 


.At  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  at  Syracuse,  last  Wed¬ 
nesday,  .lutic  .ird,  the  opening  sermon  was 
by  Dr.  Bradford  of  Montclair.  X^.  J.  By  his 
kindness  we  are  able  to  give  to  our  readers 
an  .abstract  of  his  weighty  words. 

Hr.  Bradford  hetman  by  referring  to 
the  approaching  coronation  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  \  H  as  an  illn.stration  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  era  of 
simplicitv  and  reality.  The  formalities 
and  display  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  have 
large  inflnence.  The  coronation  pageant 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  this  world ;  a 
gathering  of  Christian  workers  is  pro¬ 
phetic  of  the  time  that  is  to  be. 

The  chief  problems  which  are  facing 
the  .\merican  people  are  those  of  the 
races,  of  territorv.  of  the  classes,  of  e.x- 


pansion.  and  of  the  persistence  of  lofty 
ethical  ideals. 

Xo  other  nation  ever  had  a  population 
so  heterogeneous ;  no  great  nation  of 
history  ever  had  a  territory  extending 
.so  far  north  and  south ;  the  capitalists 
and  Labor  unions  are  both  organized  into 
trusts,  and  the  social  question  to-day  is 
as  to  which  trust  shall  prevail ;  expan¬ 
sion.  whether  a  blessing  or  not,  is  a  fact ; 
the  mingling  of  so  many  races,  and  of 
persons  of  such  diverse  conditions  is 
sadly  weakening  the  stronger  and  nobler 
ethical  ideals. 

Serious  dangers  are  impending.  How 
are  they  to  be  averted?  Ry  commerce? 
Xo.  for  commerce  is  selfish,  and  will  sep¬ 
arate  rather  than  unite.  Bv  armies  and 
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jiavics?  Xo  social  or  spiritual  problem 
was  ever  solved  by  force.  W’e  have  won 
our  supremacy  by  our  inferior  army  and 
liavy,  not  in  spite  of  them.  A  large  army 
is  a  temptation  to  aggression. 

Neither  will  education  be  a  panacea 
for  all  our  ills.  Education  without  moral 
principle  may  be  a  greater  danger;  and 
education  has  co-existed  with  tyranny 
and  sensuality.  Education  can  do  much, 
but  not  everything. 

The  only  solution  of  our  problem  is  to 
be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  brother¬ 
hood.  brotherhood  is  the  practical  rec¬ 
ognition  of  a  common  origin,  common 
rights,  common  res])onsibilities  and  a 
common  destiny.  It  is  the  spirit  of  love 
for  man  as  man. 

brotherhood  seeks  not  its  own  but  an¬ 
other's  welfare.  It  is  the  realization  of 
love  in  the  life  of  humanity.  Where  it 
prevails  conflict  between  races  is  impos¬ 
sible;  a  man  is  not  judged  by  the  shape 
of  his  nose,  or  the  color  of  his  skin. 

I'ar  e.xtending  territorv  is  no  menace 
to  jieace  and  progress,  since  men  of  all 
temix-raments  have  the  same  desires  and 
aspirations ;  class  conflict  must  cease 
when  capital  no  longer  regards  men  as 
commodities  but  as  children  of  the  same 
Father,  and  even  expansion,  which  trou¬ 
bles  so  many,  will  be  used  only  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  mutual  service. 

The  speaker  theti  traced  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  race  toward  brotherhood, 
declaring  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  that  there  is  no 
peace  or  hope  for  any  individual  nation, 
or  for  society,  except  as  it  is  realized. 


To  the  question  as  to  the  basis  of  bro¬ 
therhood  Dr.  bradford  replied:  "No 
brotherhood  without  Fatherhood.”  Fa¬ 
therhood  is  fundamental.  All  social 
theories  and  all  societies  exalting  bro- 
thediood  which  do  not  first  recognize 
I'atherhood  are  of  necessity  ephemeral. 

The  noblest  revelation  of  Fatherhood 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  cross,  which  is  the 
expression  in  time  of  the  everlasting  pas¬ 
sion  of  God  to  save  all  who  suffer  and 
all  who  sin.  The  cross  is  also  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  ideal  brotherhood  wdiich 
will  suffer  most  for  those  who  are  weak¬ 
est  and  need  most. 

The  missionary  service,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  tbe  sublimest  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  sjiirit  of  brotherhood,  which 
is  always  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  because  it  is  in¬ 
spired  solely  by  love  for  men,  seeks  no 
reward  but  tbe  privilege  of  doing  good, 
and  is  ready  to  give  all  that  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  individual  and  society  may 
be  promoted. 

brotherhood  is  a  universal,  beneficent 
and  enduring  reality  where  men  have 
learned  from  Jesus  that  all  have  one 
Father,  that  all  have  common  rights,  and 
that  no  privilege  ever  given  to  man  is 
more  sacred  than  that  of  ministering  to 
his  fellow  man. 

When  the  spirit  of  the  cross  prevails 
there  will  be  brotherhood,  and  of  neces- 
sitv  therefore,  ticace.  progress,  love  and 
service  among  all  classes  and  a  swift  ap¬ 
proach  towards  a  united  world. 

T^IoxTcr-.MR,  X.  J. 


Garry’s  Great  Assist 


Louise  Seymour  Houghton 


'T  vote  yes !”  shouted  ben  Hardy. 

“.■\nd  I  vote  no!”  came  promptly  from 
Chick  Folsom. 

“What’s  it  all  about,  fellows?’’  cried 
Teddy  Grant,  running  down  in  a  great 
hurrv  to  join  the  Nubbles  nine,  clustered 
under  the  trees  in  the  far  corner  of  The 
Spot. 

“.Mx>ut  the  League,”  exclaimed  half  a 
dozen  voices,  and  then,  as  Teddy  looked 
at  the  captain  in  bewilderment,  Joe  Trc- 
lawney  added. 


“Didn’t  you  know  that  Marcy  has 
a.sked  us  to  come  into  the  Winotock 
League  with  them  and  Little  brown?” 

Teddy’s  jaw  dropped.  “Warcy  and 
Little  brown  !”  he  ejaculated,  “you  never 
mean  to  do  that,  Joe!” 

Joe  Trelawney  threw  himself  back  at 
full  length  on  the  grass,  his  hands  under 
his  head,  and  smiled  up  into  Teddv’s  face. 
“Whv  not,  catcher?’’  he  asked,  quizzi- 
callv. 

“Yes,  ‘why  not,  catcher’?”  mimicked 
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Chick  Folsom.  "I  j^uess  catcher  knows 
why  not  as  well  as  anybody  unless  it’s 
pitcher.  Marcy’s  battery  is  ‘why  not,’ 
but  I  suppo.se  nol)ody  i)ut  Teddy  and 
me’s  ever  licard  of  ’em.” 

‘‘Too  touj^h  for  little  Chickey,”  sneered 
Ben,  skimming  a  pebble  across  the  water. 

‘‘I  guess  you’d  find  ’em  too  tough  for 
big  first  baseman,  if  you  were  to  tackle 
’em  once,”  retorted  Chick  hotly. 

‘‘Oh,  come,”  said  .\rthur  Wells,  the 
third  baseman,  in  his  quiet  voice,  ‘‘there’s 
no  use  in  this  sort  of  thing.  Chick’s 
pretty  near  right,  Joe.  about  Marcy’s 
battery.  They’ve  a  big  fellow  in  the 
bo.x,  almost  a  college  man.” 

‘‘Quite  a  college  man,”  .struck  in 
Breeze  Bunting,  the  little  shortstop,  who 
always  knew  all  about  everyl)ody.  ‘‘Ile’.s 
been  through  h'reshman  year  in  some 
State  college  way  back,  and  now  he  takes 
a  fancy  to  go  to  I  larvard  and  comes  to 
Marcy  to  get  a  better  fit.” 

‘‘Well,  bigness  isn’t  everything,”  .said 
captain  Joe,  easily.  ‘‘.\nd  a  man  might 
go  through  a  way-hack  college  and  not 
come  out  a  crack  ])itchcr  at  the  end.” 

‘‘But  he  was  t)itcher  on  the  \"arsity 
Freshman  year,”  sputtered  Breeze,  ‘‘and 
they  say  he’s  playing  great  ball  at  Marcy, 
and — and — ” 

‘‘Blow,  blow  ye  little  breezes,”  laughed 
Garry  Sutor,  the  right  fielder,  ‘‘.\fter 
all,  have  any  of  you  seen  this  prodigv  in 
the  box?  Is  he  really  such  a  terror?” 

‘‘I’ve  seen  him,”  said  Ilal  Otis,  the 
second  baseman.  ‘‘He  does  play  good 
ball,  and  he’s  such  a  giant  there’s  no 
tiring  him  out.  But  I  don’t  know  that 
that’s  any  reason  for  not  going  into  the 
League.  The  pitcher  isn’t  the  whole 
nine.” 

“Besides,”  said  Garry  Sutor.  “if  we 
only  play  with  schools  where  we’re  sure 
to  win  we  shall  miss  a  lot.  I  think  we’re 
playing  for  something  else  besides  a 
record,  aren’t  we?” 

“What  else?”  began  Chick  hotly,  but 
the  captain  broke  in.  Straightening  him¬ 
self  up  from  his  recumbent  position,  he 
said : 

“Of  course  we  are.  .Ml  of  us  want 
to  come  out  ahead,  of  course,  but  I  think 
what  Ave  want  more  than  that  is  to  do 


honor  to  the  Nubbles  when  we  go  over 
the  river  to  Hockanum.  And  if  you  fel¬ 
lows  will  only  think  so,  and  be  willing 
to  risk  defeat  once  in  a  while  for  the 
.sake  of  the  practice,  surely  we  shall  get 
more  out  of  playing  with  a  big  school 
like  Marcy  or  Little  Brown  even  if  we 
drop  a  game  now  and  then,  or  even  if 
we  come  out  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
League,  than  we  can  get  out  of  half  a 
dozen  victories  over  our  Southdown 
High  School  here,  or  the  Harkaways, 
where  it  takes  every  fellow  above  the 
kindergarten  to  make  a  nine.” 

There  was  no  withstanding  Joe  when 
he  was  in  earnest,  perhai)s  because  he  so 
.seldom  took  the  trouble  to  be  very  much 
in  earnest.  Even  Chick’s  scowl  smoothed 
itself  otit  and  Garry’s  resj)onse  was  as 
hearty  as  Joe  could  wish,  when  he  said. 

“Joe’s  right.  We  are  playing  for  prac¬ 
tice,  every  game,  and  for  the  honor  of 
the  Nubbles,  and  if  we  don’t  make  a 
record  wx;  may  make  ball  players,  and 
do  credit  to  our  school  when  we  go  to 
college.” 

“W  ell,  have  we  aired  the  question  suffi¬ 
ciently,’’  asked  Joe,  with  that  pleasant 
laugh  that  always  brought  the  boys 
around  to  his  way  of  thinking.  “Are 
we  ready  for  a  vote?  W  hat  do  you  sav, 
pitcher?” 

“Oh,  join  the  League  for  all  me,”  said 
Chick  indifferently,  tossing  and  catching 
his  ball  with  that  strong  left  hand  that 
served  the  Nubbles  so  well.  “I  don’t 
mind  being  batted  out  of  my  l)ox.  It’s 
fun.” 

“I’m  willing,’’  said  Teddy,  as  Joe 
looked  toward  the  catcher. 

‘‘I’ve  Ijecn  for  it  all  along,”  remarked 
Ben.  the  first  ba.seman.  “I  don’t  see 
what  we’ve  got  to  be  scared  at  in  a  nine 
like  Marcy.” 

“Don’t  let’s  begin  that  over  again,” 
said  Hal  Otis.  “I’m  willing  to  join.” 

“And  I,”  said  the  little  shortstop. 

“.Arthur  wants  it,  I  know,”  said  Joe, 
“and  you,  centre?” 

Cv  Liddon  nodded,  nothing  daunted 
bv  Chick  Folsom’s  murmured  “those 
that  know  nothing  fear  nothing,”  and 
Garrv  Sutor  exclaimed.  “I’m  in  with 
both  hands  and  both  feet.  .And  now,  cap- 
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tain,  don’t  let’s  waste  any  time.  The 
little  fellows  are  up  on  the  diamond. 
Let’s  call  out  the  Consolidated  and  have 
a  good  practice  game  before  supper 
time.” 

“How  about  taking  your  team  so  far 
out  of  town,  Joe?”  asked  Dr.  Trelawney 
at  the  supi)er  table,  after  Joe  had  told 
of  the  new  league  about  to  be  formed. 

‘Tt  isn’t  very  far  to  llrownville;  we 
can  get  back  to  a  late  supper,  easy,”  re¬ 
plied  Joe. 

“But  Riverholme  is  half  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney.  How  do  you  propose  to  manage 
about  your  Marcy  game?” 

“Marcy  proposes  that  we  go  over  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon,”  replied  Joe.  “We’ll  play 
Saturday  morning  and  come  home  in  the 
afternoon.” 

“.\nd  stay  at  a  hotel  all  night?”  asked 
Kate,  Joe’s  little  sister.  “Where  will 
you  get  your  money?” 

With  all  Joe’s  unaffected  naturalness, 
he  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile  of  im¬ 
portance  as  he  said :  “Those  hig  schools 
charge  gate-money,  Kittykins.  Our  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  all  paid.  Parson  says  it 
will  be  all  right  if  we  take  it  the  right 
way,”  Joe  a(lded,  looking  at  his  father. 
“Parson”  was  the  head  master  of  the 
Nubbles. 

“Parson  is  right,”  replied  Dr.  Tre¬ 
lawney.  “It  will  be  a  responsibility  for 
you,  Joe,  but  that  won’t  hurt  you.’’  Per¬ 
haps  Dr.  Trelawney  was  not  sorry  to 
have  a  little  responsibility  thrown  upon 
his  kindly  natured,  easy  going  boy. 

The  nine  took  the  new  league  very 
much  in  earnest.  Training,  which  had 
somewhat  relaxed  as  the  weather  began 
to  grow  warm,  was  resumed  with  vigor, 
and  the  Consolidated  was  in  such  demand 
for  practice  that  the  little  fellows  Ijegan 
at  last  to  cry  quarter.  Public  interest 
woke  up;  the  Nubbles  had  never  been 
counted  among  the  “big  schools,”  and 
there  was  not  a  citizen  of  Southdown 
who  did  not  feel  the  honor.  Not  only 
the  Nubbles  nine,  but  two  or  three  car¬ 
riage  loads  of  Southdowners  drove 
over  to  P>rownville  to  see  Little  P)rown 
play  Marcy  the  first  game  of  the  League. 

The  Nubbles  came  back  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement,  alternating  between  hope 


and  fear.  They  were  pretty  sure  they 
had  got  on  to  the  curves  of  Marcy ’s 
pitcher ;  they  believed  that  Cy  and  Garry 
were  as  swift  runners  as  any  man  on 
either  opposing  team,  and  as  for  bat¬ 
ting,  they  should  like  to  see  a  Marcy 
fellow  who  could  Ix’at  Captain  Joe. 
Didn’t  the  fellows  remember  his  three- 
bagger  the  day  they  played  the  Ilocka- 
num  Fresh  ?  The  score  over  at 
Brownville  had  stood  “Marcy  seven.  Lit¬ 
tle  Brown  five,”  and  next  Saturday  they 
must  play  the  victorious  nine.  “Let’s 
work,  fellows,  work  as  we  never  did  be¬ 
fore,”  said  little  Breeze  on  the  way  home, 
and  all  the  boys  agreed  that  they  would 
work  like  very  Trojans. 

Perhaps  an  older  captain  would  have 
seen  that  they  were  overdoing  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  an  older  captain  would  have  ob¬ 
served,  when  I'riday  afternoon  came  and 
they  were  in  the  car  on  the  way  to  River- 
holme.  that  a  rather  dangerous  reaction 
had  set  in  after  the  week’s  severe  train¬ 
ing.  Chick  and  Ben  were  fairly  up¬ 
roarious,  Ben  with  a  grotesque  coarse¬ 
ness  which  displeased  Joe,  though,  as 
usual,  he  let  it  pass.  Breeze  was  always 
ready  for  fun  and  not  over  squeamish  as 
to  its  quality.  Cy  Liddon,  always  im- 
l)ressionable,  was  especially  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  where  Breeze  led.  By  the  time  the 
train  drew  into  the  station  at  Rive^rholme 
a  spirit  of  utter  recklessness  had  taken 
possession  of  all  the  I)oys  except  the  cap¬ 
tain,  his  faithful  friend  and  ally  Garry 
Sutor,  and  quiet  Arthur  Wells. 

“Only  nine  o’clock  fellows !”  cried 
Ben  as  they  left  the  car.  “Time  enough 
for  a  jolly  lark  before  we  turn  in.  Come 
on,  let’s  have  some  ginger  pop  and  ice 
cream  and  then  hunt  up  some  sort  of  a 
show.” 

“See  here.  Ben,”  said  Joe,  “that  won’t 
do  and  you  know  it.  No  lark  to-night 
if  we  want  that  game  to-morrow.  Come 
along  to  the  Winotock  House  and  turn 
in.” 

“Oh.  come  off,  Joe!”  protested  Chick. 
“We’re  not  babies  to  go  to  lK;d  at  nine 
o’clock.” 

“Crackey!”  shouted  Breeze,  catching 
sight  of  a  huge  poster  on  a  wall  op- 
j)osite  the  station,  “here’s  the  very  lark 
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\vc  want.  boys.  The  Seven  Sisters  at 
\’ariety  Hall.  Come  ahead,  fellows !” 

Joe  looked  at  the  little  shortstop  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  “Don't 
he  a  fool,  Breeze.” 

“Fool  yourself!”  interposed  Ben 
rouf^hly.  “Come  alonjj,  hoys,  those  seven 
sisters  need  us  to  hel])  ’em  out.  Let’s 
lend  ’em  a  hand,  and  surjwise  the  River- 
holmians.” 

Joe  made  a  movement  of  disgust.  “If 
you  choose  to  make  an  ass  of  yourself, 
Ben,  I  don’t  know  who's  to  hinder  you,” 
he  said.  “I’m  going  to  bed,  and  so  will 
every  other  fellow  that's  got  any  sense.” 

Arthur  Wells  slipped  his  hand  through 
Joe‘'s  arm  as  he  turned  awav,  hut  Garry 
Sutor  i)lanted  himself  before  them,  ex¬ 
claiming: 

"Sto])  a  moment.  Joe!  You're  surely 
not  going  to  let  those  fellows  risk  all  our 
chances  and  not  stop  them.” 

“Sto])  us !’’  retorted  Ben,  bristling  up. 
“who's  going  to  stop  us,  I’d  like  to 
know.” 

“Joe,”  replied  Garry  emphaticallv. 
“He’s  your  captain,  and  every  fellow 
that's  got  a  spark  of  honor  in  him  will 
obey  his  orders.  Isjieak  up,  captain !” 
he  went  on,  turning  to  Joe.  “It’s  vour 
res])onsihility  if  we  lose  the  game,  and 
even  if  we  were  hound  to  lose  it  any 
way  you  oughtn’t  let  these  fellows  dis¬ 
grace  the  Nubbles  the  first  time  we’re 
away  together.” 

“Who's  going  to  disgrace  the  Xuh- 
hles?’’  asked  Teddy,  hotly.  “You  ain't 
captain,  anyhow,  Garry  Sutor,  so  you 
needn’t  try  to  boss  us  round.” 

“Garry’s  right  all  the  same,  fellows,” 
.said  Joe,  roused  by  his  friend’s  zealous 
championship.  “It  is  my  responsibility 
and  I  don't  mean  to  shirk  it'.  Give  over 
your  fooling.  Chick  and  Ben.  You  know 
well  enough  that  it’s  simply  absurd  for 
school  hoys  like  us  to  put  on  the  airs  of 
college  men  off  for  a  lark.  Come  along, 
fellows !” 

Hal  and  Teddy  made  a  few  steps  to¬ 
ward  Joe,  and  Cy  looked  from  one  group 
to  the  other  in  some  hesitation,  hut  Beu 
brazened  it  out.  “Yes,  go  along  with 
nursey,  babies  dear,”  he  cried  coarsely. 


“Chick  and  1  are  big  enough  to  know 
what  we  can  do.  Come  along.  Breeze.’’ 

Again  Garry  threw  himself  into  the 
breach.  “Breeze,”  he  exclaimed, 
"you're  surely  not  going  back  on  your 
own  motto.  Remember,  the  Nubbles  al¬ 
ways  stand  by  one  another !” 

Neither  Breeze  nor  Cy  could,  hold  out 
against  this  appeal,  and  even  Chick  fal¬ 
tered. 

“Oh  well,  Ben,”  he  .said,  “if  Joe’s  so 
set  on  it,  we  may  as  well  give  in.”  And 
deserted  by  his  last  ally,  Ben  grudgingly 
yielded. 

Chick  was  glad  enough  of  his  quiet 
night  when  the  nine  reached  the  Marcy 
playground  next  morning,  and  even  Ben 
was  not  .sorry  that  his  chances  of  being 
“rattled”  had  not  been  increased  by  a 
lark  over  night.  Such  great  fellows  as 
these  Marcies  were,  and  in  such  splen¬ 
did  training!  .\nd  how  that  big  West¬ 
erner  did  pitch!  Joe,  Arthur  and  Teddy 
went  out  in  one,  two,  three  order  before 
they  realized  that  the  game  was  begun. 

And  how  Marcy  batted!  The  very 
first  man  led  off  with  a  thrt“e-l)a.gger.  and 
the  next  three  men  made  safe  hits,  ('hick 
saw  things  growing  dark  for  Nubble', 
and  a  vague  feeling  of  gratification  that 
he  had  not  gone  to  the  Seven  Sisters 
crossed  his  mind.  How  could  he  have 
faced  the  fellows  at  home  with  that  on 
his  con.science? 

When  the  third  man  came  home  the 
Nuliblcs  woke  iqi.  and  the  outfield  .got 
in  some  of  their  fine  work.  Joe  at  left 
caiyght  a  magnificent  fly,  and  Cy  Liddon 
at  centre  fiehled  a  ball  uj)  to  second  base 
in  fine  style.  And  then,  to  Chick’s  glory, 
a  man  struck  out,  and  the  inning  closed 
with  only  four  runs  for  Marcy  after  all. 
And  though  the  Nubbles  had  only  a 
goose  egg.  they  had  by  no  means  dis¬ 
graced  themselves. 

Thev  did  not  get  a  run.  however,  the 
second  inning,  nor  the  third,  and  when 
they  came  to  the  bat  for  the  fourth  time 
Marc  y  had  already  scored  seven. 
“Things  look  prettv  squally  for  Nub¬ 
bles.”  Joe  said  to  Garry  as  he  grasped 
his  bat,  but  Garry,  the  faithful,  an¬ 
swered  : 

“Don't  you  .get  discouraged,  Joe; 
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we've  pla\ecl  good  ball  if  we  haven't 
made  a  run,  and  it’s  no  disgrace  to  t)e 
outplayed  by  a  big  nine  like  Marcy.  Only 
keep  your  men  up  to  their  best.” 

If  Joe  had  been  the  least  little  bit  in¬ 
clined  to  relax,  Garry’s  words  put  new 
heart  in  him.  He  made  the  first  run  for 
Nubbles  that  inning,  and  the  score  stood 
8  to  I. 

Now  Marcy  began  to  grow  careless, 
tbe  score  i)romised  so  easy  a  victory. 
The  Nubbles  let  nothing  escape  them. 
Joe’s  eyes  seemed  to  be  in  every  part  of 
the  field  and  Garry’s  voice  was  always 
ready  at  the  critical  moment.  Every  man 
was  on  the  alert,  and  as  in  the  old  days, 
the  Nubbles  were  all  standing  by  one 
another. 

r>y  the  seventh  inning  ^larcy  liegan 
to  wake  up  again.  Hut  Chick  had  not 
been  studying  the  big  Westerner  for 
notbing.  Again  he  struck  a  man  out, 
and  with  all  Marcy’s  prowess  at  the  bat 
the  next  two  men  managed  to  put  their 
balls  no  farther  than  to  where  Breeze 
stood  ready  to  gather  them  in. 

“It’s  going  to  be  an  infield  game  after 
all,”  sai(l  Garry  to  Joe  as  they  stood  on 
the  coaching  line  in  the  l>eginning  of  the 
eighth  inning,  while  Breeze  was  letting 
balls  fly  past  bim,  waiting  for  a  good  one. 
“I  bad  set  my  heart  on  doing  something 
for  Nubbles  today,  but — ” 

“You  did  more  for  Nubbles  last  night 
than  anv  of  us  are  likely  to  do  to-day, 
old  man,”  .said  Joe.  “Where  should  we 
be  now  if  you  hadn’t  stood  by  me  then.” 

The  thud  of  Breeze’s  bat  sounded  out 
and  Garry  stepped  to  the  plate  as  the 
little  short.stop  tore  down  the  line  with 
Joe  at  his  side.  Tt  was  a  safe  hit,  and 
now,  with  these  words  of  Joe’s  in  his 
ears,  what  could  not  Garry  do?  His 
arms  grew  tense  with  the  thought  of  a 
possible  two-bagger. 

Yes.  it  was  a  two-bagger!  He  knew 
it  by  tbe  thrill  in  his  fingers  even  before 
he  heard  the  well  known  shout,  “Hi-yi- 
vi  Nubbles!  go  it  for  two  bases!”  He 
knew  that  Breeze  would  be  making  for 
home :  as  he  flew  down  the  base  line  and 
rounded  up  toward  second  his  ears  were 
strained  for  sounds  from  across  the  dia¬ 
mond.  Yes,  that  shout  meant  another 


tally — and  then  he  heard  Joe’s  voice  cry¬ 
ing,  “slide — sli-i-i-de !”  and  Garry  threw 
himself  forward,  one  arm  outstretched. 
Somebody  had  fallen  over  him,  but  no 
matter — ^that  was  the  bag  at  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  nothing  mattered  but  that. 

The  umpire  came  running  down. 
“Safe!”  he  pronounced,  and  Garry  gath¬ 
ered  himself  up,  his  cheek  grazed,  his 
hands  smarting,  but  bis  “two-bagger” 
sure. 

Garry  made  his  run  and  the  ^Marcies 
did  not  score.  The  Nubbles  were  play¬ 
ing  good  ball,  and  Captain  Joe  looked 
proudly  on  bis  men.  Three  to  eight  was 
not  so  bad,  and  the  game  wasn’t  over  yet. 

Probably  Marcy  thought  that  the  ninth 
inning  couldn’t  affect  the  result,  for  they 
let  Cy  Liddon  make  a  hit.  And  that, 
with  his  swift  running  and  Joe  and  Ar¬ 
thur  to  follow  at  the  l)at,  was  already  as 
good  as  a  score.  By  the  time  Joe  and 
Arthur  and  Teddy  Grant  had  tallied  on 
errors  of  various  kinds,  supplemented  by 
honest  hard  work,  they  began  to  realize 
the  situation. 

“Nubbles  seven,  Marcy  eight,”  said 
Joe  to  Garry  as  they  set  off  for  the  field 
for  the  last  time.  “That’s  enough,  better 
than  T  hoped.  Now  if  we  can  only  keep 
them  there !” 

Keep  them  there  they  would ;  down  to 
ihe  very  core  of  his  heart  every  Nubbles 
man  resolved  it.  It  was  the  turn  of 
Marcy’s  best  batters  and  Chick  gave 
them  his  cunningest  curves.  That  stal¬ 
wart  left  arm  of  his  seemed  to  have 
gained  neAV  vigor;  nevertheless  the  first 
man  made  a  hit.  But  the  second  struck 
out,  and  now  the  third  had  come  to  the 
bat  and  bad  sent  tbe  ball  away  down  to 
right,  a  long,  low  ball  that  seemed  to 
barelv  graze  Ben’s  head  and  kept  right 
on  over  Garry’s.  Would  it  never  drop, 
thought  Joe.  as  he  gazed  at  his  faithful 
right  fielder  skimming  over  the  field,  and 
watched  all  the  time  out  of  the  tail  of  his 
eye  the  Marcy  man’s  mightv  strides  to¬ 
ward  home. 

Down  came  the  ball,  tllnt  long,  low 
slant  just  ahead  of  the  swift  right  fielder. 
Did  it  touch  the  ground?  No;  for  Garry 
had  caught  it,  and  turning  swiftly  on  his 
heel  as  he  gathered  himself  up  from  the 
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long  reach,  his  right  arm  straightened  Marcy  8,  Nubbles  7,  a  defeat  that  is  bet- 
and  launched  the  ball  toward  home  with  ter  than  a  victory. 

lightning  speed.  The  field  fairly  rocked  “That’s  a  fine  man  you’ve  got  in  right 
with  shouts,  Marcy  men  and  Nubbles  field,”  said  the  umpire  to  Joe  as  they 

warning,  urging,  encouraging.  Run  were  going  to  the  dressing  room.  “He 

Marcv!  fly  ball!  hasten.  Nubbles,  rally  played  good  ball  all  around,  but  that  as- 

at  the  plate!  For  the  ball  is  coming,  and  sist  of  his  was  just  great.” 

Marcv  is  giving  his  last  spring,  and  “Yes,  it  was  a  great  assist  of  Garry’s,” 
Teddy  has  his  hands  outspread.  The  said  Joe,  throwing  his  arm  over  the 

ball  drops  into  them  and  falls  over  right  fielder's  .shoulder.  “But  it’s  not  the 

Marcy,  falls  ])artly  under  him  indeed,  but  greatest  assist  he  ever  made  for  Nubbles, 

the  score  is  safe !  The  side  is  out.  More  than  one  of  us  would  tell  you  that.” 
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Dedication  of  a  Church 
at  Leonia 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  May,  the  house 
of  worship  of  the  young  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Leonia,  N.  J.,  was  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  with  be¬ 
coming  ceremonies.  The  first  service  of 


the  series  was  held  on  the  Lord’s  day 
morning.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  James 
Wyckoff,  presided,  and  conducted  the 
preliminarv  exercises,  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  David  L.  Roberts, 
of  Glenfield,  N.  Y.,  a  commissioner  to 
the  General  .Assembly  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Utica.  The  topic  of  the  discourse 
was  Christian  Service,  and  the  subject 
was  so  presented  as  to  closely  hold  the 
attention  of  #he  hearers  and  stir  up  in 
them  a  disposition  for  Christian  work. 
Though  the  preacher  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  his  audience,  yet  his  sermon 
was  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people  as 


well  as  to  the  special  occasion,  the  first 
service  in  the  new  church. 

The  morning  service,  although  the  one 
of  opening,  was  not  the  one  of  dedica¬ 
tion  ;  that  came  in  the  afternoon.  At 
this  service  the  Rev.  Harvey  Iserman, 
the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  j)resided.  The  sermon  was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  West  End  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  New  Yark.  The  words 
upon  which  this  very  timely  discourse 
was  based  are  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
First  Thessalonians,  third  verse :  For  this 
is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  Personal  sanctification  was  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  fruit  of  power  for  ser¬ 
vice  dwelt  upon ;  and  then  some  things 
that  neutralize  efficiency  were  noticed. 
At  the  close  the  preacher  forcefully  set 
before  the  congregation  the  fact  that  the 
truest  dedication  of  a  house  to  the  Lord 
consists  in  the  thorough  consecration  of 
the  members  of  the  church  who  worship 
within  its  walls. 

The  ceremony  of  dedication  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  pastor,  the  people  joining. 
The  Rev.  C.  R.  Kuebler,  of  Hackensack, 
made  an  earnest  address  in  connection 
with  the  OflFertory  Worship.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burton  of  the 
Alethoflist  Church  of  Leonia,  and  the 
Rev.  Air.  Dusinberre  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  a  classmate  of  the  pastor  in  both 
college  and  theological  seminary,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  service.  Although  a  heavy 
shower  was  drawing  near  when  this 
service  began,  yet  the  main  auditorium 
and  the  lecture-rocjm  which  adjoins  and 
opens  into  it  were  both  filled. 
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In  the  evening  there  was  A  Young 
People’s  Welcome.  At  this  service  the 
pastor  presided  and  welcomed  the  young 
of  the  congregation  and  community  into 
the  privileges  and  services  of  God’s 
house,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  H.  W. 
Bainton,  missionary  at  large  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Boulder,  gave  an  earnest  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  followed 
him  with  some  pertinent  remarks.  As 
at  the  morning  service,  the  audience  filled 
the  main  auditorium. 

Monday  evening  there  was  A  Friend¬ 
ship  Meeting.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton 
of  Englewood  presided.  His  opening 
words  were  simply  in  harmony  with  the 
man  who  uttered  them.  They  were  an 
exhortation  to  the  young  church  to  be 
a  live,  loving,  active,  prayerful,  liberal 
church — a  church  rich  in  the  best  things, 
seeking  the  best  things.  Dr.  Hamilton’s 
address  was  followed  by  greetings  by  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City, 
by  representatives  of  the  Reformed,  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Union  churches,  and 
by  pleasant  words  from  other  friends  of 
the  pastor  and  people. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme 
manifested  careful  preparation  and  was 
very  creditable.  In  it  the  local  talent  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Mattice  of  New  York. 

The  new  house  of  worship  is  a  modest 
yet  seemly  structure  formed  of  stone  and 
shingles  in  happy  combination.  It  is  an 
un-to-date  church,  not  lacking  either  in¬ 
fant-class  room  or  kitchen.  It  is  thor¬ 
oughly  and  harmoniously  furnished 
throughout,  and  well  adapted  to  serve 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  church  of  Leonia  was  organized 
by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City  February  15,  1899.  For  three 
years  the  congregation  worshipped  in  the 
Lyceum.  On  Memorial  Day,  1901, 
ground  was  formally  broken  in  the  name 
of  the  Triune  GckI,  and  thus  the  first  for¬ 
mal  movement  made  towards  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  house  of  worship.  July  27, 
1901,  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  The 
second  Sunday  in  January  1902,  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  was  opened  for  worship  with 
appropriate  services.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  people  to  worship  even 


in  the  inferior  court  of  the  sanctuary; 
and  growth  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  in¬ 
creased  attendance  upon  the  regular 
services  have  followed  the  entering  of 
the  flock  into  the  precincts  of  the  Lord’s 
house.  Yet  a  greater  gladness  has  taken 
possession  of  the  congregation  upon  their 
entrance  into  the  main  auditorium  of  the 
church  edifice.  In  anticipating  it,  one  of 
their  number  thus  wrote :  “Our  member¬ 
ship  has  increased  from  fifty-eight  at 
the  beginning  to  eighty-one  at  our  last 
communion.  As  we  look  back  over  the 
three  years,  we  feel  that  ‘thus  far  the 
Lord  has  led  us  on,’  and  with  grateful 
acknowledgements  to  Him  for  the  hearty 
fellowship  and  cheerful  giving  exhibited 
by  the  members  of  our  congregation  and 
friends,  we  ‘enter  into  His  courts  with 
praise  and  into  His  gates  with  thanks- 


A  Commissioner’s  Obser¬ 
vations 

The  114th  General  Assembly  has  been 
styled  a  radical,  a  conservative,  and  a 
“middle-of-the-road”  body.  Perhaps  it 
was  all  of  these  by  turn.  In  addition  it 
was  a  wise  and  considerate  Assembly, 
thoroughly  courteous  and  Christian  in  its 
temper.  And,  happily  it  made  choice  of 
a  Moderator  who  well  interpreted,  indeed, 
personated,  these  qualities  in  heart  and 
mind. 

And  this  spirit  was  the  interpreting 
note  struck  all  along.  It  gave  life  and 
dignity  and  momentum  to  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Home  Missions,  so  that 
President  Dodge,  Secretaries  Thompson 
and  Dixon,  and  all  others  interested  must 
have  felt  themselves  reinforced  not  a  lit¬ 
tle.  This  our  Presbyterian  Church  was 
par  excellence  the  pioneer  church  of  this 
free  nation,  the  church  at  once  co" 
structive  and  American  in  spirit ;  as  Dr. 
Niccolls  sentcntiously  said,  the  church  of 
the  Bible  and  the  axe  in  colonial  and  later 
days ;  and  he  might  have  added  the 
church  also  of  the  rifle,  when  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  came !  These  things  being  true, 
there  was  a  little  danger  that  a  spirit  of 
self-consciousness  and  self-glorification 
might  find  place;  but  happily  such  was 
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not  the  case,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned 
with  mind  and  heart  not  so  full  of  past 
triumphs,  as  of  present  and  pressing  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The  representatives  of  a  great  church, 
this  body  must  have  been  conscious  of 
dealing  with  great  affairs.  They  were 
largely  viewed,  even  on  their  material 
side;  but  vastly  more  significant  as  con¬ 
templated  on  their  spiritual  side,  if  so  be 
that  this  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  genuine 
faith  and  earnestness  of  purpose. 

Home  Missions  had  the  right  of  way 
up  to  the  crowning  meetings  at  Carnegie 
Hall  and  the  Central  church  on  Tuesday 
evening.  The  speeches  by  Dr.  Stuart 
Dodge,  who  presided,  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  were 
admirably  suited  to  enhance  the  great  oc¬ 
casion.  But  the  scene  shifted  on  W’ednes- 
day  morning,  when  the  Rev.  Courtenay 
H.  Fenn,  who,  late  of  the  Pekin  siege, 
has  done  the  work  of  a  Foreign  Secretary 
during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Brown 
on  a  world  around  inspection  of  our  mis¬ 
sions,  presented  the  report  from  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  His  review  of  missions  was  very 
able  and  thorough,  and  equally  so  his 
showing  of  the  money  side  of  the  great 
interest.  This  was  indeed  searching  and 
must  have  persuaded  many  a  listener  to 
its  general  arraignment  to  go  home  and 
strive  for  better,  yea,  far  more  liberal  re¬ 
sults,  in  all  time  to  come.  Returning 
home  just  in  time.  Secretary  Brown  was 
eagerlv  heard  bv  this  Assemblv. 

J.  H.  D. 

Te.xas  Letter 

Dear  Evangelist : 

So  far  I  have  given  you  figures,  now 
I  shall  give  you  facts.  It  is  an  old  say¬ 
ing,  “Figxires  do  not  lie.”  I  sometimes 
diink  they  do.  But  you  have  had  figures, 
and  these  figures  represent  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  churches  of  this  State.  There  are 
about  5,000  churches  and  about  500,000 
church  members  in  this  whole  State,  that 
in  extent  would  make  242  States  like 
Rhode  Island,  with  about  3,000,000  souls. 
I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  one- 
half  of  this  membership  attend  church 
on  the  same  Sunday,  not  because  they  do 


not  wish  to  attend,  but  because  they  live 
so  far  from  the  church.  There  are  about 
3,000  ministers  of  all  denominations. 
One-third  of  the  j^eople  of  this  State  are 
not  reached  with  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
God.  The  fields  occupied  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  probably  are  supplied  better 
than  those  of  any  other  denomination. 

The  spiritual  life  of  this  denomination 
is  as  high  as  any  other,  if  not  very  much 
higher.  The  general  testimony  here  is, 
where  a  Presbyterian  minister  has  a 
church,  the  other  denominations  are 
forced  to  place  better  men  because  of 
that  fact.  But  as  a  church  we  have  lieen 
slow ;  while  we  have  slept  on  our  good 
looks  others  have  gone  in  and  now  pos¬ 
sess  the  land.  Wliy  it  is  the  mystery 
that  we  cannot  solve,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  does  not  grow  in  Texas.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  our  own  branch,  I  believe  the  rea¬ 
son  lies  first  in  non-support,  and  second 
in  the  lack  of  concentrated  action.  We 
think  but  do  not  act.  Our  work  has  been 
scattering ;  we  have  contented  ourselves 
with  small  towns  off  the  railroad  to  the 
neglect  of  railroad  towns. 

Of  late  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
have  refused  any  aid  for  new  work  on 
the  plea  of  “no  money,”  while  new 
fields  have  been  opened  in  newly  acquired 
countries  and  territories,  and  are  being 
supported  to  the  neglect  of  Texas,  one  of 
the  grandest  fields  for  Home  Mission 
work  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  church  was 
there  such  an  opening  as  at  this  present 
moment  in  this  great  State.  But  the 
Board  declares  there  is  “no  money  for 
new  work  and  very  little  for  the  present 
old  work.”  One  thing  the  Board  ought 
to  do — either  support  the  work  or  sell  it 
out.  It  is  bad  policy  to  hold  to  a  thing 
and  let  it  die,  because  one  cannot  sus¬ 
tain  it.  I  believe  God  will  hold  us  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Jhe  non-support  of  these 
fields.  No  man  can  get  away  from  “Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature,”  neither  can  a  man 
get  away  from  “Begin  at  Jerusalem.” 
The  men  engaged  in  our  Home  Mission 
churches  in  this  State  are  college  and 
seminary  men,  bright  and  brainy,  many 
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of  them  capable  of  filling  the  highest 
places  in  the  church.  The  salary  of  the 
average  Home  Missionary  is  $800,  and 
few  of  the  Home  Mission  churches  have 
parsonages.  The  small  sum  pledged  by 
many  of  the  Home  Mission  churches  is 
never  paid,  not  because  the  churches  do 
not  desire  to  pay,  but  because  many  of 
those  pledging  move  away,  and  those  re¬ 
maining  are  not  able  to  make  it  up,  thus 
depriving  the  minister  and  his  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  family  of  what  is  by  right  theirs. 
Our  system  of  sustentation  is  defective. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trinity  Pres¬ 
byter)',  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
passed  recommending  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  two  fields,  one  in  Dallas 
and  another  on  the  railroad,  where  good 
work  might  be  done.  We  cannot  begin 
in  Dallas,  because  there  is  not  a  spot  for 
a  Sunday  school.  Could  not  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection  help  us  here? 
“There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  in- 
creaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  pov¬ 
erty.”  The  next  time  T  write  Til  tell 
you  how  a  Home  Mission  church  was 
built.  \’cry  truly. 

J.  Ciir.MORi-:  Smith. 

D.\ij..\s.  Tex. 

Some  Spring  Festivities 

Clara  Field 

This  season  always  brings  a  certain 
amount  of  gayety  with  it.  Many  of  the 
clubs  and  classes  close  for  the  summer 
months,  and  before  separating  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  have  some  sort  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Last  month  the  members  of  the 
Sewing  School  gathered  with  their  moth¬ 
ers  for  the  long  anticipated  “closing  ex¬ 
ercises.”  Songs  and  recitations  had  been 
learned  for  the  occasion,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  work  was  exhibited  to  their  ad¬ 
miring  ])arents.  Then  Mrs.  Dodd  told  a 
delightful  story  which  charmed  both  old 
and  young,  and  prizes  of  work  baskets 
and  bags,  thimbles,  scissors  and  needle- 
books  were  given  to  those  who  had  been 
neat  and  orderly,  regular  in  attendance, 
and  improved  most  in  their  sewing.  A 
friend  of  Miss  Cushier’s  always  furnishes 
a  treat  of  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  to 
complete  the  bliss  of  this  occasion  a  pic¬ 


ture  was  taken  of  the  school  which  made 
the  children  feel  very  important. 

Knowing  the  homes  from  which  they 
come,  and  looking  at  that  array  of  neat 
little  girls  with  their  alert,  eager  faces, 
and  examining  their  work,  we  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  what  they  have 
gained  from  the  class.  Any  of  us  who  re¬ 
member  its  feeble  beginnings  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  the  twenty  forlorn,  untidy, 
undisciplined  children,  and  their  shiftless 
work,  can  apureciate  what  Miss  Cushier’s 
faithful  leadership  and  determination  to 
carry  things  through,  even  when  in  sore 
need  of  teachers  to  help  her,  have  done 
for  them  and  we  rejoice  that  she  has  the 
.satisfaction  of  seeing  the  results  of  her 
labors. 

The  Frances  Woodbury  Club,  having  a 
veritable  fairy  godmother  to  supply  its 
many  needs,  has  been  able  to  be  very  hos¬ 
pitable  and  entertains  the  Home  Mak¬ 
ers  frequently  during  the  winter,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  both  clubs,  but  of 
late  the  Home  [Makers  has  been  some¬ 
what  oppressed  by  the  thought  of  so 
heavy  a  social  obligation  and  determined 
to  return  it  in  some  way.  A  tax  of  ten 
cents  each  would  supply  the  modest  re¬ 
freshments.  but  what  could  they  do  to 
entertain  theirguests  and  make  the  affair 
“a  little  different?”  In  their  dilemma 
they  turned  to  [Miss  Waterbury,  who  is 
always  a  friend  in  need,  and  through  her 
efforts  ten  outside  friends  were  induced 
to  come  and  help  fill  out  a  most  delightful 
tirogramme.  One  gentleman  sang  Irish 
songs,  another  played  the  guitar  to  ac¬ 
company  negro  melodies,  and  there  were 
varied  recitations  with  interludes  of 
whistling  and  a  little  fancy  dancing. 
Flowers  had  been  sent  to  decorate  the 
rooms,  making  it  very  festive,  and  as 
the  members  of  the  new  Mothers’  Clubs 
had  been  included  in  the  invitation,  there 
was  a  large  and  most  appreciative  com¬ 
pany. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  the  same 
Club  had  a  smaller  entertainment  which 
appealed  more  to  our  hearts.  Since  their 
earliest  days  the  Home  Makers  have 
had  one  unfailing  friend  who  helped  them 
to  organize,  planned  and  prepared  their 
work,  and  has  also  provided  many  of 
their  good  times.  They  remembered  that 
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she  had  a  birthday  in  May,  for  had  she 
not  once  brought  down  a  great  bunch  of 
beautiful  red  roses,  which  her  husband 
had  given  her  in  honor  of  the  day,  and 
shar^  them  with  these  humble  sisters? 
Now  they  knew  that  the  giver  of  the 
roses  had  been  taken  from  that  dear 
friend,  and  they  wanted  to  show  her  their 
sympathy  by  giving  her  some  red  roses 
on  that  anniversary. 

Hearing  in  some  way  of  their  plan, 
the  uptown  friend  ordered  ice  cream  and 
cake,  sent  each  mother  the  material  for 
a  nice  white  apron,  and  came  down  de¬ 
termined  to  forget  her  own  sorrow  and 
loneliness  in  their  pleasure.  The  oldest 
member  of  the  Club,  a  quiet,  dignified 
woman,  who  had  passed  through  many 
trials  and  sorrows,  was  chosen  to  present 
the  flowers.  In  a  few  simple  words  she 
expressed  the  love  and  good  wishes  of 
the  Club  and,  in  a  burst  of  spontaneous 
feeling,  as  she  handed  the  roses  to  her, 
■dropped  on  one  knee  ajid  kissed  Mrs. 
AW’s  hand.  So  sincerely  was  it  done 
that  there  few  dry  eyes  in  the  room.  It 
was  evident  that  tenderness  of  heart 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  l^elong  to  no  class 
or  locality,  and  dwell  in  the  bosoms  of 
these  humble  East  Side  mothers  as  well 
as  in  those  of  more  prosperous  matrons 
on  Fifth  avenue  or  on  the  upper  West 
Side. 

We  are  ha])py  to  report  many  generous 
res])onses  to  the  appeals  of  the  new  Twin 

The  Philosophy 

George  William 

Traditional  apologetics  follow  the 
lines  marked  out  by  the  Deistic  contro¬ 
versy.  The  truth  of  Christianity  was 
doubted  because  of  two  great  discoveries, 
viz.,  the  extent  of  the  universe,  and  the 
orderlv  empire  of  China.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  questioned  if  the  God  of 
the  boundless  heavens  could  lie  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  God  of  a  Semitic  tribe, 
and  on  the  other  if  a  knowledge  of  dis¬ 
tinctively  Christian  doctrines  could  be 
important  since  the  Chinese  had  gotten 
along  so  well  without  them.  For  two 
hundred  years  the  discussion  has  gone 

*The  Phii.osoi-hy  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Hv  A.  M. 
Fairbairn,  M.A.,  LI-.D.  New  York;  Macm  llan  Co. 
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Island  Home.  It  is  now  nearly  finished, 
but  Miss  Waterbury  says  we  still  need 
cribs  and  their  furnishings  for  the  babies. 
Are  there  not  some  outgrown  ones  in  our 
readers’  attics  that  they  would  like  used 
in  this  way? 

48  Henry  Street. 

Brown  Memorial  Church 
Prosperity 

Dear  Evangelist : 

We  like  the  new  form  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  our  recent  svstem  of  church  benefi¬ 
cence,  inaugurated  April  i,  will  add 
something  over  $3,C)00  to  our  church 
beneficence  for  the  coming  year,  enabling 
us  to  establish  two  new  missionaries  in 
the  home  field,  one  in  Pike  county,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  the  other  under  Dr.  Holt  in 
Oregon,  and  also  another  Foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  who  will  probably  be  placed  in 
China.  In  addition  to  our  regular  church 
contributions,  this  gives  us  four  foreign 
pastors  as  well  as  two  in  the  home  field. 
The  missionary  in  Pike  County,  Ky.,  will 
represent  Brown  Memorial  Chapel,  which 
is  being  erected  by  Mrs.  Eric  Bergland, 
of  our  membership,  in  memory  of  her 
juother,  and  will  bear  her  mother’s  name, 
being  know  as  the  McFarland  Memorial. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Timothy  Stone. 

of  Christianity 

Knox,  D.D. 

on,  and  Principal  Fairbairn’s  book*  is 
the  latest  contribution  to  it. 

As  China  affected  the  imagination  of 
the  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
so  has  India  affected  him.  Sent  there 
as  Haskell  lecturer  his  contact  with  the 
reality  of  the  religions  which  he  had  so 
long  studied  in  books  raised  the  most 
fundamental  questions  as  to  religion  in 
general.  Especially  did  he  feel  that 
Christianity  like  other  religions  must  be 
“historically  investigated  and  philosoph¬ 
ically  construed.”  This  book  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  and  is  “neither  a  philosophy  nor  a 
history  of  religion,  but  it  is  an  endeavor 
to  look  at  what  is  at  once  the  central 
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fact  and  the  idea  of  the  Christian  reli-  theistic  answer.  The  philosophy  of  his- 
gion  by  a  mind  whose  chief  labor  in  life  tory  comes  next  finding  mind  as  the 
has  been  to  make  an  attempt  at  such  a  maker  of  order  in  history  through  an 
philosophy  through  such  a  history.”  immanent  teleology.  This  substitutes  an 

The  problem  of  the  Christian  religion  ethical  for  a  cosmic  process  and  religion 
according  to  Dr.  Fairbairn  is  the  prob-  gives  the  ideal  by  which  it  is  realized, 
lem  of  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  the  “If  the  man  and  the  powers  which  move 
Divine  Christ  who  has  entered  into  his-  him  are  to  be  understood,  we  must  try 
tory,  and  “He  is  in  history  as  God  is  in  to  understand  the  religions.  And  so  we 
nature.”  Reason  must  construe  the  are  by  the  philosophy  of  history  intro- 
philosophy  of  his  person.  Here  then  is  duced  to  the  philosophy  of  Religion.” 
a  problem  which  has  to  do  \yith  the  pro-  Just  more  than  a  hundred  pages  are 
foundest  questions  of  the  universe  itself,  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  philosophy 
to  be  answered  only  by  a  thoroughgoing  of  religion  and  its  historical  manifesta- 
philosophy  embracing  alike  nature,  his-  tions,  in  the  spirit  indicated  in  the  Pre- 
tory,  God  and  man.  The  fundamental  face :  “The  philosophy  that  misreads  the 
problem  is  the  relation  of  God  to  nature,  origin  of  any  religion  will  not,  and  in- 
This  involves  the  theory  of  knowledge  deed  cannot,  be  just  to  the  Christian : 
and  our  old  friend  Hume  emerges  at  while  he  would  maintain  the  Christian 
once  as  representative  of  naturalism.  must  be  just  and  even  generous  to  all  the 
Against  the  empiricism  which  starting  religions  created  and  professed  bv  men.” 
with  outer  nature  describes  knowledge  second  half  of  the  book  considers 

as  its  writing  on  the  tablet  of  our  minds  jjjg  person  of  Christ  and  the  making  of 

it  is  maintained  that  mind  is  the  import-  Christian  religion  and  falls  into  three 

ant  factor  without  which  there  is  no  na-  divisions :  the  Founder  as  an  historical 
ture.  Nature  does  not  interpret  man .  j)erson ;  or  Jesus  as  conceived  and  rep- 

man  interprets  nature.  Since  we  can  resented  in  the  evangelical  historv :  the 

conceive  nature  only  through  the  forms  interpretation  of  the  Founder ;  or  the 

of  our  personality  we  are  bound  to  in-  Creation  of  the  Christian  religion 

fer  that  the  Nature  which  none  but  a  per-  through  the  Apostolic  construction  of 

sonal  intellect  can  interpret  none  but  a  Jesus  as  the  Christ :  the  comparison  of 

personal  intelligence  can  create.  1  hiis,  elements  and  ideas  in  this  interpre- 

“the  real  Nature  that  needs  to  bo  ex-  tation  with  those  most  constitutive  in  the 
plained  is  not  the  phenomenal,  but  the  ideal  of  Religion  as  conserved  and  ex- 

noumenal;  not  the  world  which  api^ears  emplified  in  the  Historical  Religions, 

to  reason,  but  the  reason  which  organ-  .^g  Nature  it  is  the  noumenal  and  not 
izes,  into  an  intelligible  whole,  the  world  phenomenal  which  engages  Dr.  h'air- 

of  appearances,  making  it  real  to  expo-  bairn’s  powers  so  here  it  is  not  chietlv 

Hence  through  its  reality  to  thought.  .{he  historic  but  the  transcendental  Christ. 

As  thus  the  real  problem  is  the  under-  What  changed  the  outlrxik  and  action 
lying  being  whence  and  by  which  are  all  of  the  man  who  folhiwed  Jesus  “was  the 
things,  we  must  understand  the  nature  interpretation  of  Christ’s  person:  and 
of  causation  and  energy  can  be  found  in  it  was  by  something  more  divine  than  a 
Nature  only  because  freedom  is  in  man.  sure  instinct  that  it  was  made  to  occuiix 
Hence  Nature  must  be  conceived  through  a  larger  space  in  the  New  Testament  than 
the  supernatural,  the  real  creation  of  God  even  the  words  of  Jesns.”  Thus  both 
is  spirit.  He  remaining  in  active  relation  in  chronology  and  in  importance  the  epis- 
with  the  spirits  He  has  made.  His  ere-  ties  precede  the  .Synoptic  gospels.  “And 
ative  activitv  never  ceasing.  This  is  the  what  gives  to  the  Gospels  their  ])eculiar 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  significance  is  that  thev  are  lives  of  Tesus 

the  key  of  all  mysteries  being  man.  by  men  who  believed  that  Christ  hail 

This  conclusion  being  reached  a  long  created  Christianity.  The  empirical  per- 
discussion  of  the  question  as  affected  by  son  is,  though  without  losing  His  his- 
the  problem  of  evil  follows  with  the  usual  torical  environment,  yet  transfigured  into 
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a  transcendental  ])ersonalit\ .  The  nat¬ 
ural  is  neither  abolished  nor  depreciated, 
hut  it  is  read  in  terms  of  the  supernatu¬ 
ral.  The  supernatural,  however,  is  not 
the  extraordinary  nor  is  the  natural  the 
rejjular  and  orderly,  hnt  each  is  the  other 
under  a  chan.cre<l  as])ect.  The  supernat¬ 
ural  is  the  ideal,  the  universal,  the  causal 
existence,  the  ])ennanent  reality,  or  how¬ 
ever  we  mav  choose  to  name  it,  which 
hinds  nature  and  man  together,  and  de¬ 
termines  the  tendencies  that  reign  in  his¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  the  ideas  that  govern 
men."  Not  that  onr  author  denies  the 
extraordinary  and  the  miraculous,  on  the 
contrarv  he  stoutlv  maintains  them  and 
enters  the  lists  against  the  whole  array 
of  modern  antagonists  of  the  signs  and 
wonders.  Tint  the  main  thing  is  the  im¬ 
manent  teleologv  which  becomes  in  his¬ 
tory  the  incarnate  ideal. 

Tt  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to 
follow  further  the  lino  of  Dr.  Fairhairn’s 
argument.  Its  direction  is  already  ])oint- 
ed  out,  and  its  conclusion  is  stated  thus: 
“Causes  are  known  in  their  effects,  for 
cause  and  effect  ever  correspond  in  riual- 
itv  and  character.  This  ('lirist,  then,  as 
He  stands  in  universal  history,  accom- 
jdi.shing  those  marvels  f)f  the  Spirit  which 
we  have  seen  indissolubly  associated  with 
His  person  and  llis  name,  is  in  effect: 
and  as  He  is  the  Cau.se  of  Him  must  he. 
Xay.  more,  is  not  the  effect  only  as  it 
were  the  cause  embodied,  the  old  force, 
unspent,  persisting  in  a  new  form?  And 
how  shall  we  express  the  idea  in  this  case 
better  than  in  the  evangelical  formula, 
‘the  W’ord  liecame  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us’?  and  how  better  describe  His  con¬ 
tinuous  action  through  all  the  centuries 
of  our  Christian  experience  than  by  the 
verse.  ‘We  beheld  His  glory,  a  glory  as 
of  the  only  Begotten  from  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  and  truth'?  The  grandeur 
which  thus  comes  to  His  person  trans¬ 
figures  through  it  all  nature  and  the 
whole  history  of  man,  and  may  well  hid 
us  adopt  as  our  own  the  words  which 
sum  up  the  faith  of  an  apostle.  “God  has 
been  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself.’  “ 

Like  most  works  on  apologetics  this 
has  value  chiefly  to  those  who  alreadv 


believe.  He  to  whom  the  Logos  idea 
is  the  center  of  Christianity,  and  who 
comes  to  its  study  already  with  faith  in 
its  validity  will  find  an  arsenal  filled  with 
weapons  to  his  liking.  Dr.  Fairbairn 
one  need  not  say  is  thoroughly  informed 
in  the  broad  field  he  traverses  and  has 
much  to  give  us  which  is  instructive,  sug¬ 
gestive  and  important.  He  has  thought 
independently,  he  has  studied  exhaus¬ 
tively,  and  he  argues  strongly.  In  our 
judgment  the  hook  is  the  most  important 
which  has  appeared  in  years  dealing  with 
its  subject.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be 
convincing  to  those  who  are  not  already 
believers  in  the  Divine  Christ.  It  covers 
too  much  ground  to  he  satisfactory  and 
in  some  in.stances  it  fails  to  discuss  the 
chief  f|uestion  involved.  The  modem 
discussion  of  God  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  knowability  of  the  noumenai, 
and  Dr.  Fairbairn  simply  assumes  this. 
So  too  comparative  theology  lias  as  its 
chief  problem  the  delimitation  of  our 
idea  of  God.  But  Dr.  Fairbairn  quietly 
identifies  the  Christian  idea  with  God 
himself.  The  possibility  of  a  philosophy 
of  history  is  widely  denied,  or  if  affirmed, 
the  unifying  idea  is  .set  forth  variouslv 
by  various  schools  but  the  central  argu¬ 
ment  rests  upon  the  views  of  history  here 
taken  for  granted.  Too  often  the  book 
lets  assertion  take  the  place  of  argument, 
and  rhetorical  utterance  the  place  of 
]woof.  Nor,  finally,  does  it  sufficiently 
consider  the  views  of  men  like  Harnack 
who  find  the  problem  of  Christianity 
something  quite  dififerent  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Logos. 

The  real  factor  with  Dr.  Fairbairn  is 
a  value  judgment,  and  all  his  proof  de- 
]iends  on  it:  Christ  is  to  Him  most  pre¬ 
cious.  and  His  relationship  to  the  whole 
univer.se  is  the  starting  point.  His  work 
has  been  the  purest,  greatest,  highest 
known,  and  if  the  truth  of  His  incarna¬ 
tion  he  not  granted  “what  sort  of  blind 
accident  or  ironical  indifference  to  right 
can  reign  in  a  universe  which  has  allowed 
to  fiction  greater  powers  than  have  been 
granted  to  truth?”  “As  unconscious  fic¬ 
tion  it  is  as  void  of  substance  as  a  dream, 
yet  it  acts  upon  humanity  as  if  it  were 
the  most  substantial  good  which  had  ever 
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descended  upon  it  out  of  heaven.”  “It 
is  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  has  so  pow¬ 
erfully  entered  into  history :  it  is  the 
deified  Christ  who  has  been  believed, 
loved,  and  obeyed  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.”  If  this  be  false  “wbat  kind  of 
reflection  is  it  upon  the  Maker  and  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  universe  if  we  conceive  Him 
as  consenting  to  do  this  thing?  Nay,  in 
what  sort  of  light  does  it  set  reason  if 
we  imagine  it  capable  of  being  so  de¬ 
luded  and  deceived,  seduced  to  martyr¬ 
dom  or  compelled  to  enthusiasm  by  a  mis¬ 
take?  Indeed,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  were  explicable  as  the 
mere  mythical  apotheosis  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  it  would  become  the  most  in¬ 
solent  and  fateful  anomaly  in  history.” 
This  is  the  pith  of  the  argument  and  its 
nature  is  apparent.  For,  put  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  Buddhist  or  Confucian- 
ist.  with  his  philosophy  of  religion,  his 
rolls  of  martyrs  and  thinkers,  his  hosts 
of  believers,  and  his  centuries  of  un¬ 
broken  faith  and  why  should  we  not  with 
the  same  assurance  put  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  and  find  the  same  answers,  only 
with  Indian  or  Chinese  terms  substituted 
for  Christian  ? 

It  is  not  by  these  great  structures  of 
all  explaining  thought  that  the  world  is 
won.  as  indeed  Dr.  Fairbairn  would  be 
the  first  to  admit.  Not  that  we  discredit 
such  attempts  but  we  would  point  out 
their  real  force.  Given  first  of  all  the 
faith,  the  argument  justifies  it  to  itself. 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Book  Notes 

That  teacher  gives  the  triie.st  conception  of 
the  philosophy  underlying  events,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Hitchcock,  “can  sec 
history  move.”  Such  an  one  can  guage  the 
current  of  things  and  can  perceive  that 
"through  the  ages  one  increasing  pttr(>ose 
runs.”  The  Rev.  Andrew  W.  Archibald,  D.D., 
has  undertaken  to  describe  some  of  the  tim¬ 
ing  points  in  history,  some  of  the  salient 
headlands  of  history’s  continent.  He  calls  his 
book  The  Trend  of  the  Centuries,  or  The  His¬ 
torical  Unfolding  of  the  Divine  Purpose.  It 
constitutes  a  succession  of  pictures  rather  than 
a  complete  canvass.  The  author  begins  with 


the  training  of  the  chosen  people  under  pro¬ 
phetical  leadership,  and  then  denicts  the  needs 
that  were  apparent  at  “The  fulness  of  time,” 
needs  both  moral  and  spiritual.  Attention  is 
turned  to  the  conflict  with  Rome  and  the  early 
Cajsars,  and  with  Islam;  to  the  struggles  and 
ambitions  of  the  Crusaders;  and  then  to  the 
work  of  the  Reformers  in  England.  Germany 
and  France,  Columbus,  the  Mayflower,  Wesley 
and  the  last  century  furnish  further  subjects. 
Each  is  treated  with  great  vivacity  of  style, 
freshness  of  thought  and  expression  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  crucial  points.  There  is  a 
unity  running  through  the  chanters  though 
they  present  a  series  of  separate  subjects  each 
of  which  has  furnished  the  theme  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  library.  The  author  doe.s  not  wish 
to  exhaust  his  subjects  but  to  point  out  their 
bearing  and  their  significance.  If  he  shall 
have  urged  his  readers  to  further  study  and  to 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  it  all, 
he  will  have  accomplished  his  end,  and  a 
worthy  one  it  is.  (Boston:  Pilgrim  Press, 
umo.  Pp.  419.  net.) 

Mosaics  from  India,  by  Margaret  B.  Den¬ 
ning,  contains  “talks  about  India;  its  peoples, 
religions  and  customs.”  The  subject  is  a  large 
one,  and  the  author  warns  the  reader  at  the 
outset  that  other  things  also  arc  true  of 
other  parts  of  this  great  section  of  the  British 
Junpire.  But  she  has  found  within  the  limit 
of  her  own  observation  enough  to  make  a 
large  volume  of  exceedingly  interesting  mate¬ 
rial.  We  have  a  good  many  books  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject,  both  of  the  land  and  its  people 
and  of  missions  among  them.  Most  of  these 
books  are  by  casual  travellers  who  tell  what 
they  sec  or  are  told,  or  by  male  missionaries. 
But  India  is  a  country  in  which  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  men  is  restricted,  in  which  men  are  not 
allowed  to  sec  all  that  makes  up  the  complex 
of  its  existence.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  this  new  volume  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  woman  who  has  seen  more  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  male  traveller  or  mission¬ 
ary.  Mrs.  Denning  writes  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  with  a  full  heart.  There  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  what  she  has  to  sav.  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  she  treats  are  as  numerous  as 
the  things  which  came  under  her  observation. 
As  a  plea  for  missions  the  book  should  prove 
powerful,  not  because  it  presents  arguments 
but  because  the  facts  as  to  native  conditions, 
not  merely  moral,  and  religious,  but  also  ed¬ 
ucational,  domestic,  sanitary  and  personal 
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combine  to  form  a  plea  which  might  well  move 
and  alTect  the  heart  of  the  most  stolid  iinbe 
liever.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  sucii  a 
book.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  a 
cliosen  work  and  it  gives  such  nicturcs  of  suc¬ 
cess  as  must  move  the  heart  of  the  reader 
while  holding  his  interest  for  every  moment 
of  perusal.  (.New  York:  Revell  Co.  hjoj. 
I’l)-  -'/>■  ^1-^5  net.) 

Literary  Notes 

In  its  Review  of  the  World  the  current  He- 
z'iew  of  liezicTx.’S  discusses  Methods  and  Ob¬ 
jects  in  the  Philippines,  in  what  seems  to  be 
a  fair  spirit,  giving  the  army  due  credit  for 
humane  and  scrupulous  regard  of  the  rules  of 
war  under  trying  circumstances.  Prof.  Fran¬ 
cis  H.  Stoddard  writes  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  Oxford  and  the  American  Student. 
The  patriotic  and  independent  young  King  of 
Spain,  and  his  royal  mother  are  presented  by 
the  pen  of  Helene  Vacaresco. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  for  June  is  a 
coronation  number,  and  shows  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  cover, 
accompanying  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
Farl  Marshal  of  luigland.  It  also  gives  por¬ 
traits  and  sketches  of  I'.  DeA’itt  Talmage, 
Frank  R.  Stockton  and  other  literary  lights, 
who  have  lately  passed  away. 

Strikes  in  the  United  States,  bv  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  is  one  of  the  timely  and  authoritative 
articles  of  the  current  Xorth  American  Rc- 
vicze.  Gaston  Deschamps,  former  lecturer  for 
the  Alliance  Francaise,  has  a  paper  on  America 
and  France.  H.  H.  Castle,  Auditor  for  the 
Post-Oftice  Department,  gives  the  first  paper 
of  a  series  on  the  Defects  and  Abuses  of  our 
Postal  System. 

In  Cassell’s  Little  Folks  for  June,  simple 
stories  for  very  little  people  are  given  in  large 
type  divided  into  syllables,  and  stories  for 
children  of  more  advanced  ages  are  well  il¬ 
lustrated,  many  of  them  in  color.  Harry  and 
Herodotus  introduce  us  to  the  deeds  of  the 
Greek  heroes.  There  are  humorous  and  fanci¬ 
ful  tales  of  animals  and  strange  countries  and 
the  human  side  of  life  is  forcefully  presented. 

The  monthly  account  of  the  little  sufferers 
of  The  Little  Folk’s  Ward  in  the  Children’s 
Hospital,  Ivondon,  and  the  letters  and  collec¬ 
tions  they  receive  from  their  more  fortunate 
friends  is  pleasantly  told  by  Bella  Sidney  Wolf. 

The  loiea  Presbyterian,  a  semi-monthly  pa¬ 
per  published  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Miller  of  Des 
Moines  for  a  few  months  has  changed  hands 
and  was  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Cook 
of  Oskaloosa.  Iowa  Prcsbvterians  do  not 
manifest  much  enthusiasm  over  the  publication 
of  such  a  paper. 

New  Publications 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company. — The  Path  to 

Rome.  H.  Belloc,  $2.00  net ;  The  Hinderers, 

Edna  Lyall.  $I.oo.  Foreign  Missions,  Henry 

H.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  go  cents  net. 


i'he  Macmillan  Company. — The  Sermon  on 
the  Alount.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  $1.00. 
Story  of  Chartres,  Cecil  Headlam.  illus¬ 
trated  by  Herbert  Railton,  $2.00. — George 
Eliot,  Leslie  Stephen  (English  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters,  Edited  by  John  Alorleyj,  75  cents. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. — Home  I  houghts, 
Second  Series,  by  “C”  (Mrs.  James  Farley 
Cox),  $1.20. 

Periodicals 

For  M.\y. — Critical  Review ;  Our  Youth ; 
Huron  Purple  and  Gold;  Red  Man  and 
Helper;  Twentieth  Century  Quarterly ;  Bird 
Ixire;  Maryville  College  Monthly. 

For  June. — North  American;  St.  Nicholas; 
Forum;  Bookbuyer;  Cosmopolitan;  Bible 
Student;  Phrenological  Journal;  Review  of 
Reviews;  Chautautpian ;  Pilgrim;  Riverside 
Press  Literary  Bulletin ;  Advocate  and  Guar¬ 
dian  ;  Riverview  Student ;  American  Journal 
of  Science ;  St.  Andrew’s  Cross ;  Charit¬ 
ies;  Living  Age;  Sentinel;  Homiletic 
Review ;  Southern  Workman ;  Pilgrim 
readier;  Bible  Student;  Home  Missionary; 
Missionary  Herald;  Woman’s  Work  for 
Women;  Four  Track  News;  Presbytenau 
Hisioiical  Society;  McClure’s;  Bookbuyer; 
Treasury;  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Nortn 
American  Review;  American  Journal  of  Sci¬ 
ence;  Bird  Lore;  Summer  Homes. 

Reports  and  Pamphlets 

Nineteenth  Annual  Aleeting  of  the  American 
McAll  Asso’n,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  May  I  and  2, 
iyo2.  —  Brown  University  Commencement 
\Veek  Exercises,  June  12-19,  1902. — Annual 
Report  of  the  W’alnut  Street  Presbjleriau 
Church  of  Philadelphia. 

College  Department 

Union  Theological  Seminakv  has 
completed  one  session  of  Courses  for 
Lay  W  orkers.  The  enrollment  has  been 
much  more  than  was  anticipated.  Every 
course  offered  was  called  for.  Nineteen 
classes  were  formed,  ii  of  them  at  the 
Seminary  and  8  at  different  churches. 
The  total  enrollment  was  431.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  students  were  women. 
Three-fourths  were  Sunday  school  teach¬ 
ers.  Nine  were  ministers.  Ten  people 
attended  classes  from  out  of  town.  Alost 
of  the  students  enrolled  for  one  course 
at  a  time.  Every  course  had  but  one 
lesson  a  week  while  it  lasted.  Some  ran 
for  six,  some  for  twelve  and  some  for 
twenty-four  weeks.  Examinations  were 
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optional.  About  one  in  ten  students  un¬ 
dertook  them. 

Richard  Morse  Hodge,  D.D.,  and 
William  Dana  Street,  B.D.,  are  the  regu¬ 
lar  instructors  for  the  Courses  for  Lay 
W'orkers.  President  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  D.D..  and  Professors  Arthur  C. 
McGiffert,  D.D.,  and  George  W.  Knox, 
D.D.,  conducted  one  course  each;  the 
Rev.  Gaylord  S.  White,  the  Head  Worker 
of  the  Union  Settlement,  gave  a  course 
in  City  Missions,  and  Professor  Frank 
M.  McMurray.  Ph.D.,  of  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege.  gave  a  course  in  Sunday  school 
teaching. 

'Pile  second  session  will  open  October 
30  for  six  months  as  1>efore.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  instructors  of  the  Lay 
Worker  Courses  and  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Seminary  Faculty  who  may 
assist  them,  Miss  E.  Grace  Briggs,  B.I)., 
a  graduate  of  the  Seminary  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  of  its  professors,  will  conduct 
two  of  the  courses  of¥ered  in  the  English 
Bible.  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  who  has 
lectured  this  year  before  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  Yale  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  will  give  a  course  in  Sun¬ 
day  school  pedagogics.  President  Stan¬ 
ley  G.  Hall,  LL.D.,  of  Clarke  University, 
and  Professor  McMurray  of  Columbia 
University  will  give  one  lecture  each  on 
the  same  subject. 

Commencement  Week  at  Lake  Forest, 
Ti.i...  began  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
of  President  Harlan  June  i.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Gentleman.  The  graduating  class 
numbers  21.  The  year  has  been  one 
of  accumulating  force  and  prcjiaration 
for  the  period  of  established  progress, 
upon  which  the  College  and  tlie  allied 
.\cademy  for  boys  and  Seminary  for 
ladies  now  enter.  President  McClure, 
in  his  four  years  of  interim  service,  has 
brought  the  institution  out  of  the  straits 
and  secured  an  endowment  of  S3C3,- 
345.02.  The  new  .-\thletic  Field,  or  “Far- 
well  Field,”  will  serve  for  the  i)cst  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  physical  forces.  The 
trustees  have  complied  with  the  terms  for 
the  establishment  of  the  “Nathaniel  Bross 
Library,”  to  consist  of  books  and  treatises 
“on  the  connection,  relation  and  mutual 


bearing  of  any  practical  science,  or  the 
history  of  our  race,  or  the  facts  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  knowledge,  with  or  upon  Ihe 
Christian  Religion.”  In  pursuance  of 
this  purpose,  “a  prize  of  six  thousand 
dollars  will  be  given  to  the  author  of  the 
best  book  on  the  lines  indicated,  which 
may  be  jiresented  on  or  before  June  i, 
1905.”  Courses  of  lectures  on  the  Bross 
Foundation  by  distinguished  scientific 
men  will  be  provided  for  also.  'Pbe 
Ladies'  Seminarv  of  Ferry  Hall  has 
had  a  pros])erous  year  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  1 57  in  all  departments.  The 
“George  Smith  Hall,  ’  to  be  bunt  this  sea- 
■son,  will  add  largely  and  helpfully  to  the 
equipment  of  the  Seminary. 

The  graduates  were  addressed  on 
d’uesday,  June  3,  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Mer¬ 
rill.  The  installation  of  Rev.  Richard  D. 
Harlan  as  president  occurred  Wednes¬ 
day.  d'he  addresses  of  those  related  to 
the  college  variously,  and  the  greetings 
extended  by  Dr.  Small  of  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity,  President  James  of  Northwestern 
Universitv,  Evanston,  and  President  Pat¬ 
ton  of  I’rinceton  University  were  fitting, 
vigorous  and  entertaining. 

The  inaugural  of  President  Harlan 
laid  out  the  ])athway  for  the  future  and 
work  of  the  College  in  clear  and  decided 
terms.  The  feast  of  thought  closed  with 
the  National  Hymn  by  the  large  audi¬ 
ence.  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  e.xercises  of  the  College,  the  banquet, 
addresses,  and  the  corner-stone  laving  of 
Smith  Hall. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  given  by 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.D.,  of  Washington, 
on  the  subject  of  “Personality  in  Poli¬ 
tics” — a  timely  subject  in  these  days  of 
great  industrial  and  political  combina¬ 
tions.  T. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
— President  Hazard’s  new  house,  her 
own  generous  gift  to  the  college,  is  now 
finished,  and  in  use.  It  is  built  ui)on  col¬ 
lege  grounds,  on  a  wooded  knoll  near 
tbe  largest  dormitory.  Stone  Hall,  a  site 
rich  in  charming  views.  It  is  of  wood, 
two  and  a  half  stories,  with  English  base¬ 
ment  and  a  gambrel-roof.  As  the  home 
of  the  president,  it  will  doubtless  Ix^come 
a  nucleus  for  the  college  life,  and  its  gen¬ 
erous  proportions  will  admit  of  entertain- 
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monl  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  hilherlo 
been  possible  to  the  presiilent. 

The  \  assar-W  ellesley  debate  brought 
to  W  ellesley  about  seventy  students  and 
ahnnine  of  \  assar.  W  ellesley  had  the 
allirmative  and  \  assar  the  negative  side 
of  the  question,  “Resolved  :  i  hat  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  United  States  to 
subsidize  her  merchant  marine.'’  The 
judges,  of  whom  the  chairman  was  I’ni- 
vost  llarri.son  of  the  University  of  I’enn- 
s\  Ivania.  decided  in  favor  of  \  assar  as 
the  better  maintained  side.  Wellesley 
was  instant  and  hearlv  in  applause;  ami 
the  event  has  cons] died  to  jirodnce  a  most 
friendly  feeling  between  the  two  col¬ 
leges. 

Miss  (  )live  Davis,  lecturer  on  domestic 
science,  is  doing  some  jiractical  demon¬ 
strating  of  science  as  applied  to  diet,  in 
the  plan  adojited  at  the  new  dormitory. 
Wilder  Hall,  which  is  under  her  charge. 
Miss  Davis  advocates  a  decided  change  in 
the  dietarv  for  sjiring  and  summer — less 
meat,  more  fruits,  .salads,  vegetables. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  to¬ 
ward  securing  the  $150,000  offered  by 
Mr.  John  1).  Rockefeller  on  condition 
that  an  ecjiial  amount  be  raised  at  Com¬ 
mencement  time.  A  considerable 
amount,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  se¬ 
cured,  and  through  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
generous  offer  all  ])ledges  made  before 
Commencement  will  be  doubled  by  him. 

Final  events  multijdy  as  the  college 
year  draws  to  its  close.  The  month  of 
May  o|>ened  with  a  May-day  ])arty.  at 
which  several  old  h'nglish  customs  were 
revived.  ( )n  May  a  field-day  was  held 
under  the  ans])iccs  <ff  the  Athletic  .\sso- 
ciation,  with  walking  matches,  golf,  ten¬ 
nis.  basket-ball  and  crew  events.  Tree- 
day,  Float,  and  the  various  .society-fra¬ 
ternity  parties  follow  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion.  The  Connnencement  programme 
will  begin  with  the  class  supper,  June  ic;; 
a  garden  party,  the  senior  plav,  glee  club 
concert  and  tree-day  dances,  occur  June 
20  and  21  ;  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  on 
June  22.  will  be  ]ireached  by  Bi.shojt  Law¬ 
rence,  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Commencement  address  on  the  Monday 
following  will  be  delivered  by  Dean 
of  Harvard  University. 


'I'hings  l^ractical 

Cod  Cuard  Coluntbia  by  the  Rev.  llen- 
;  C.‘.  McC(K)k,  and  arranged  for  voice 

and  organ  by  (leorge  Raich  Xevin,  was 
written  for  the  grand  centennial  Home 
Missionary  celebration  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
Xew  York,  on  the  twentieth  inst.,  when 
1 'resident  Roosevelt  as  well  as  the  I’resi- 
dent  of  the  Board,  Dr.  1).  Stuart  Dodge, 
and  others  made  addresses.  Coi)ies  of 
this  hymn  ijrinted  on  a  single  sheet  may 
be  had  at  ten  (10)  cents  a  hundred  of 
the  Literature  Dei)artment  of  the  Board, 
150  Fifth  .\venue,  Xew  York. 

file  {last  year  in  the  work  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  has  been  one  of  quiet 
{irogress,  the  total  issues  of  the  year,  at 
home  and  abroad,  amount  to  1,723,791, 
an  increase  of  1 69,(163  over  last  year. 
The  most  notable  of  the  leaflet  {lublica- 
tions  of  the  year  has  been  the  address 
of  President  Roosevelt  on  the  Bible,  of 
which  8o,(Xio  issues  have  been  printed  in 
English  and  10.000  in  S|ianish.  The  So¬ 
ciety  has  established  a  special  agency 
among  the  colored  jieojile  of  the  Southern 
States,  d'he  Ivev.  J.  P.  W’ragg  has  lieen 
ajijiointed  agent  at  Atlanta,  Ca.  Under 
the  oversight  of  twelve  agents  in  foreign 
lands  3<>9  {lersons  are  re|)()rted  to  have 
Iwen  employed  during  the  year  in  dis¬ 
tributing  Scri])tures.  May  11  was  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  Bible  House. 

We  have  Indore  this  called  attention  to 
the  g(K>d  work  of  the  .American  Inlan-i 
.Mission,  having  for  its  field  about  86,o<xi 
S(|uare  miles  of  mountains,  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  .Alabama.  It  was  formed  in 
December.  18(17.  f*”"  sole  ])ur]>;)se  of 
winning  .souls  among  these  inhabitants  of 
our  own  blfKid,  but  as  neglected  as  anv 
heathen.  The  six'iety  is  evangelical  and 
undenominational,  is  siqiported  entirely 
by  voluntary  contributions.  XWw  there 
are  fifty-five  evangelists  who  are  .sent 
into  the  most  destitute  regions  where 
thev  jireach  the  Gospel,  teach  day  and 
Sabbath  schools,  build  churches  and  mis¬ 
sion  houses  and  do  all  they  can  to  help 
the  |X!ople.  The  president  is  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  O.  Guerrant  D.D.,  Wilmore,  Ky. 
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Our  own  church  is  working  in  this  field, 
hut  with  no  jx)ssihility  of  covering  all  the 
ground,  and  the  methods  of  the  Inland 
Mission  make  some  things  possible  which 
are  not  possible  for  us. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  was  held 
on  May  23  at  the  office  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  the  United  Charities  lUiild- 
ing.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
the  Directors,  and  the  report  of  the  past 
year’s  history  of  the  society  gave  much 
satisfaction.  The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  T.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  charge  of  its  affairs,  and  they 
have  prospered  in  his  hands.  It  holds 
property  in  tru.st  to  the  value  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  and  has  besides 
nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  of  income 
Ix'aring  assets.  The  annual  report  of  the 
.American  church  in  Paris  showed  an  c.\- 
cellent  condition  of  that  congregation 
under  its  present  highly  esteemed  pastor, 
tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Thurber,  who  sailed  last 
W’ednesdav  for  home  after  a  two  months’ 
visit  in  this  country.  memorial  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  who  died 
during  the  past  year,  recounting  his  val¬ 
uable  services  as  former  pastor  of  the 
Paris  church  for  eleven  years,  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  placed  on  permanent  record. 

TAventy-one  years  ago  Prohibition  was 
adopted  in  Kansas,  and  although  the  re¬ 
sults,  as  stated  by  Governor  Stan¬ 
ley,  are  hardly  apparent  everywhere  in 
the  State,  yet  on  the  wliole  they  are  ben¬ 
eficent.  There  is  a  difiference  in  the  types 
of  young  men  in  a  licensed  and  an  un¬ 
licensed  State.  Thousands  of  young  men 
in  Kansas  will  avoid  a  saloon  because  it 
is  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  which  if  sanc¬ 
tioned  bv  the  law  they  would  probably 
patronize.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  political  organization 
which  is  now  being  formed  tliroughout 
the  United  States  by  the  allied  branches 
of  the  liquor  industry,  which  is  to  be  for¬ 
mally  launched  in  Pittsburg  June  6.  M'^ill 
it  come  to  be  Prohibitionists  versus  Li¬ 
quor-Dealers  ? 


The  Sunday-School  Lesson"" 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  passage 
is  suitable  to  form  the  text  of  a  Tem¬ 
perance  lesson.  That  is  the  very  widest 
and  highest  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  and  of  the  ground  of  all 
temperance  activities.  The  passage 
shows  the  vital  and  fundamental  rela¬ 
tion  of  love  to  the  Chri.stian’s  life,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  love  in  its  sim¬ 
plest,  most  signal  meaning  requires  and 
demands  every  sacrifice  which  is  needed 
for  the  welfare  of  our  neighbor:  and 
here  at  last  comes  in  the  idea  of  tem¬ 
perance,  as  one  of  the  virtues  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  as  the  imperative  witness  to  that 
love  of  one’s  neighbor  which  is  the  es¬ 
sential  mark  of  the  Christian. 

'file  one  debt  which  we  owe  to  all 
men  is  love,  and  love  is  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  well  as  so  fundamental  that 
where  it  exists  in  all  its  fulness  it  in¬ 
cludes  every  duty  to  every  human  Iwing 
— or,  as  Paul  says,  it  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law.  The  second  half  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  an  illustration  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  Dean  llowson  in  his  little  volume 
The  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  iniblished 
by  the  American  Tract  Society,  has  per¬ 
haps  the  best  explanation  of  the.se 
verses  11-14,  from  this  point  of  view. 
The  subject  is  not  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  though  many  commentators 
so  understand  it.  nor  is  it  the  duty  to 
.seek  personal  .salvation.  The  subject  is 
the  duty  of  the  saved  i)erson  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors:  being  saved  it  is  time  for  him  to 
awake  to  a  sense  of  that  duty — and  here 
comes  St.  Paul’s  hcautiful  metaphor. 
Me  who  loves  his  neighbor  will  refrain 
offend.  “Drunkenness”  is  one  of  them, 
but  it  is  only  one;  the  ver.se  teaches  that 
there  are  other  sins  from  which  also  love 
requires  us  to  refrain.  The  lesson  |)as- 
.sage  teaches  only  one  side  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  duty — his  duty  to  his  neighbors, 
which  indeed  includes  and  rests  upon  his 
duty  to  God. 

*  Thh  Inteknationai.  I.esson  for  June  it:  Temperance 
Lesson.  Rom.  xiii.,  8-14.  Goi  dhn  Text:  Let  us  therefore 
cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armor 
of  light.  Rom.  xiii.,  12. 
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Christian  Endeavor 

Practical  Humility 

M.,  June  i6.  The  model  of  humility.  Matt,  ii : 
T.,  June  17.  Humility  and  honor.  Prov.15  :26-33 
\V.,  June  18.  The  safety  of  humility.  Job.  22: 

25-.30. 

T.,  June  19.  Self-knowledge.  Isa.  51  :i-6. 

F.,  June  20.  Worldly  pride.  Matt.  20:20-28. 

S.,  Jutie  21.  Pride  ptmishcd.  Prov.  16:5,  18-32. 
Sun.,  June  22.  Topic — Practical  humility.  Matt. 

23  :i-ii :  Isa.  57:15- 

What  is  Humility? 

U7/V  is  strength  of  character  neces¬ 
sary  for  true  humility? 

Ho-ti'  is  humility  to  be  gained? 

True  humility  shrinks  from  earthly 
jtraise,  desiring  that  Christ  may  have  all 
the  honor,  while  pride  claims  the  promi¬ 
nent  places  and  expects  honor  from  all. 
Humility  does  not  look  for  honor,  hut 
receives  it,  for  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  he  exalted.  A  vision  sent  from 
God  showed  Isaiah  how  sinful  he  was. 
He  first  begged  to  he  cleansed  from  his 
sin,  and  that  prayer  was  answered  be¬ 
fore  the  prophet  had  the  power  to  com¬ 
fort  and  inspire  his  people  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Isaiah  66:1,  2;  and  also 
sec  I  Peter  5  :5.  6. 

Christ  is  our  best  e.xample  of  humility 
as  of  other  Christian  graces.  If  we  will 
try  the  experiment  of  thinking  first  of 
Christ  and  of  others  in  all  things,  and 
not  at  all  of  ourselves,  we  shall  find  it 
the  hardest  thing  we  ever  tried  to  do, 
and  we  shall  see  why  it  is  that  liumility 
is  so  often  called  the  fundamental  Chris¬ 
tian  virtue. 

.\  writer  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World  notes  that  humilitv  will  make  one 
keep  the  laws,  and  therefore  make  one 
a  better  citizen,  clerk  or  officer.  One 
should  also  remember  that  there  may  he 
much  pride  in  refusing  a  po.sition  that  is 
offered.  If  the  position  holds  forth  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  Christian  ser¬ 
vice.  consider,  not  yourself  at  all,  but 
merely  whether  it  is  best  for  God’s  work 
that  you  should  take  it ;  and  if  you  take 
it  in  this  spirit,  it  will  he  an  act  of  true 
humility. 

Why  should  not  workers  for  Christ 
take  example  from  business  men?  The 
young  man  who  is  too  proud  to  learn 
from  others,  never  finds  success  crowning 


his  efforts.  The  business  man  must  con¬ 
tinually  ask,  not  what  he  likes,  but  what 
others  like,  and  endeavor  to  supply  it. 
So  a  Christian  worker  must  live  for 
other  men. 

The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 

How  are  our  debaters  getting  on? 
We  realize  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
do  all  their  planning  through  the  mail, 
hut  all  the  more  creclit  if  they  come  out 
\vell.  Remember  it  is  a  week  from  to- 
day  (June  19)  that  the  papers  are  due. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  our  newest  mem¬ 
ber  ; 

Dear  Miss  Ray: 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  be  a  inciiiber  of  yonr 
Club.  Please  tell  me  wliat  the  dues  are  so  I 
can  pay  them  and  get  my  pin,  and  also  a  copy 
of  the  constitution.  I  shall  try  to  find  some 
boys  for  the  Club. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  Clubs  success,  I  am, 
Your  little  friend, 

Henrv  Lf.stek. 

P.  S.  I  shall  try  to  come  to  the  First  .Annual 
Meeting  if  nossible. 

II.  M.  L. 

I  atn  very  sorry  Henry  did  not  find 
it  possible  to  come  to  the  meeting.  .As 
soon  as  the  treasurer  sends  me  word  that 
the  dues  are  paid,  Henry  .shall  have  his 
pin.  We  shall  have  to  order  a  new 
hatch  of  jiins  pretty  soon  if  all  those 
new  memhers  that  we  are  expecting, 
come  in ! 

How  to  Join  the  Club. 

Many  have  asked  me  how  to  joiti  the 
club.  All  that  you  need  to  do  is  simply 
to  write  to  me  or  to  the  secretary,  .Starr 
Lloyd,  Box  314,  Angelica.  N.  Y.,  say¬ 
ing  that  you  would  like  to  do  so,  and 
giving  your  name  and  address.  Any 
l)oy  of  any  age  may  belong.  Your  name 
is  then  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  approved.  When  that  is 
done  you  are  a  member.  So  you  see 
it  is  very  simple. 

I  had  such  a  nice  letter  from  a  sister 
of  one  of  the  members  the  other  dav, 
and  a  good  many  people  have  asked 
why  there  shouldn’t  be  L.  D.  O.  girls 
as  well  as  L.  D.  O.  l>oys.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  sometime,  but  let’s 
wait  first  till  our  original  club  is  larger 
and  ha.s — let’s  see,  how  many — fifty  (?) 
members.  That  will  be  soon,  I  hope! 
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i)ear  Miss  ^ 

This  is  my  quotation  aDOUt  'I'he  Lord’s  Day 
and  Great  Men:  “The  Sabbath  is  God’s  merci¬ 
ful  appointment  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  It  is  not  a  yoke  but  a  blessing.  It 
is  not  a  burden,  but  a  mercy.  It  is  not  a  hard, 
wearisome  requirement,  but  a  mighty  public 
benefit.” — Bishop  Ryle. 

'I'his  is  another  quotation:  “The  Sunday  is 
the  core  of  our  civilization,  dedicated  to 
thought  and  reverence.  It  invites  to  the  no¬ 
blest  solitude  and  to  the  noblest  society.” — 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

\Vith  many  wishes  for  a  successful  annual 
meeting,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

Philip  Alle*<'  S\v.\rtz. 

These  are  both  very  good  quotations 
and  will  be  an  addition  to  our  collection. 
My  dear  Miss  Ray. 

Enclosed  find  twenty-five  cents,  ten  cents 
for  my  annual  dues  and  the  remainder  will  be 
my  birthday  offering,  which  comes  the  thirty- 
first  of  July.  I  send  it  to  you  as  it  will  reach 
you  sooner  than  the  Treasurer,  as  I  have  not 
been  prompt  enough  to  reach  him  in  time  for 
his  report  I  fancy. 

Please  excuse  me  this  time  and  I  will  try 
to  be  more  punctual  next  time. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  at  the  meeting 
the  thirtieth,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  I  may 
get  there. 

Yours  sincerely, 

George  E.  Senior,  Jr. 

It  will  be  George’s  twelfth  birthday, 
so  his  mother  writes.  We  must  be  decid¬ 
ing  before  very  long  what  to  do  with 
our  birthday  money.  Will  Laurie  please 
send  in  a  report  of  it  when  he  sends 
his  ne.Kt  treasurer’s  report? 

When  you  write  to  me  hereafter,  please 
send  your  letters  directly  to  Franklin, 
Mass.,  as  1  am  to  be  here  this  summer. 

Cultivtte  forbearance  till  your  heart  yields 
a  fine  cron  of  it.  Pray  for  a  short  memory 
as  to  all  unkindness. — Spurgeon. 

A  theological  student  was  called  to  the  town 

of  R - ,  salary  was  fixed  at  nine  hundred 

dollars — two  of  this  from  the  Board.  He  went 
and  was  installed.  Then  the  agreement  from 
the  Board  came  to  hand,  appropriating  one 
instead  of  two  hundred. 

No  w;ord  of  complaint  was  made.  He  simply 
and  quietly  laid  his  plans  for  a  parsonage  and 
marriage.  With  the  leverage  of  this  intended 
marriage  he  secured  the  building  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  He  was  married  and  then 
told  the  church  he  would  refuse  to  take  another 
dollar  of  home  mission  money — that  they  were 
abundantly  able  to  pay  him  the  full  salary  of 
nine  hundred  and  that  if  they  did  not  he  would 
either  live  on  less  or  resign.  He  remained  and 
the  church  became  self-sustaining  on  a  basis 
of  nine  hundred  and  parsonage.  R. 


The  Observation  Car 

M 

Watching  the  Chickadee 

Pour  little  mouths  agape  for  ever ; 

I'our  little  throats  which  are  never  luil ; 

Pour  little  nestlings,  who  dissever 
One  big  worm,  by  a  mighty  puil. 

Cpc  n  a  limb — the  lazy  fellow! — 

Perthes  the  father,  bold  and  gay 

Preud  of  his  coat  of  black  and  yellow, 
Always  singing  throughout  the  day. 

Close  by  their  side  the  watchful  motlu  r, 
Uuielly  sober  in  dress  and  song 

Chooses  her  place  and  asks  no  other, 
Plying  and  gleaming  all  day  long. 

P'our  little  mouths  in  time  grow  smaller. 
Four  little  throats  in  time  are  filled. 

Pour  little  nestlings  quite  appall  her. 
Spreading  their  wings  for  the  sun  to  gild. 

Lazy  no  longer  sits  the  father. 

His  is  the  care  of  the  singing-school. 

He  must  teach  them  to  fly,  and  gather 
Splendid  worms  by  the  nearest  pool. 

— Selected. 

Francis  Herrick,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Chatttauqnan,  gives  some  interesting 
observations  which  he  got  with  the  help 
of  a  green  tent  and  a  field  glass,  on  the 
bringing  up  of  a  chickadee  family: 

“()n  the  first  day  I  watched  the  birds 
three  hours  and  two  minutes.  Their  si.x 
young  were  fed  on  an  average  of  once  in 
eight  minutes,  and  almost  wholly  by  the 
female.  The  nest  was  cleaned  seven 
times,  probably  in  nearly  every  instance 
by  the  female  also.  The  male  \yas  far 
more  timid,  and  would  come  and  go  re¬ 
peatedly  before  actually  entering  the  nest. 
He  would  sometimes  stand  aloft  with  a 
flesh-colored  grub  in  his  bill  calling  phee ! 
phee !  his  beacl-like  eyes  glistening  in  the 
sun,  while  the  wind  ruffled  his  black  and 
white  dress ;  the  female  would  feed  her 
young,  clean  the  nest,  and  go  off  for 
more  insects,  while  he  was  left  standing 
there.  Then  a  puff  of  wind  would  fright¬ 
en  him  off,  but  he  was  soon  back  with 
the  same  flesh-colored  grub.  When  he 
had  carrried  an  insect  back  and  forth  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  and  had  failed  to  de¬ 
liver  it,  he  would  usually  eat  it  himself, 
probably  not  without  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfaction,  and  go  in  search  for  more. 

“The  second  series  of  observations  was 
begun  five  days  later,  June  17,  at  nine 
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o'clock,  and  lasted  altogether  five  hours 
and  twenty-one  minutes.  During  this  in¬ 
terval  the  young  were  fed  one  hundred 
times,  or  on  an  average  once  in  three 
minutes  and  twelve  seconds.  One  of  the 
old  birds  was  on  the  stump  in  thre.,  min¬ 
utes  after  the  chasing  of  the  tent,  and  the 
young  were  fed  eight  times  before  I  could 
get  the  camera  adjusted.  They  would 
alight  on  the  tent,  and  fly  to  an  opening 
as  if  to  find  a  way  inside.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later  another  bird,  a  robin  as  it  aji- 
peared,  for  only  its  shadow  couM  be  seen, 
alighted  on  the  tent  roof,  surveyed  the 
field  and  departed.  I  mention  these  little 
details  to  show  how  perfect  a  blind  tlie 
green  tent  is.  and  how  quickly  wild  birds 
become  accustomed  to  its  presence. 

“The  male  would  at  this  time  come  to 
the  stump  and  sit  ])erched  aloft  or  five 
minutes  at  a  time,  blinking  in  the  sun, 
and  surveying  every  part  of  his  surround¬ 
ings,  as  if  too  inditterent  even  to  ca]hure 
an  insect. 

“The  young,  which  form  a  compact  wad 
in  the  liottom  of  the  nest,  often  sit  with 
heads  ii])turned  and  resting  against  its 
wooden  walls;  but  at  every  approach  of 
an  old  bird  they  become  restless,  crowd¬ 
ing.  stretching  their  necks  through  the 
oi)en  window  and  displaying  their  or¬ 
ange-yellow  throats,  spread  wings,  ])reen 
feathers,  erect  crests,  and  raise  in  chorus 
their  fine  in.sectine  voices. 

The  Colored  \Tterans 

At  tlie  rveent  meeting  of  the  Colored  Vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Civil  War  a  coniinnnication  was 
pnlillc  and  to  all  friends  concerned,”  which 
presented  “to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
does  credit  to  those  who  presented  it.  From 
it  we  extract  the  following: 

We  decry  lynching  and  mob  violence, 
and  ask  you  to  take  part  with  us  in  the 
method  for  its  annihilation. 

We  believe  and  approve  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  qualification  for  citizenship.  We 
believe  in  physical,  Intellectual,  industrial 
and  above  all  a  moral  training  as  the  bul¬ 
wark  for  a  people. 

Principally  for  lack  of  moral  training 
the  whole  country  is  continually  being 
shocked  by  alleged  crime,  and  lynching 
parties  fill  the  good  people  of  the  North 
and  South  with  horror.  Our  people  are 


not  guilty  of  all  that  is  alleged  against 
them,  but  they  need  to  know  who  and 
what  they  are  and  how  better  to  control 
thcm.sclves,  that  thus  the  well  l)cing  and 
safety  of  both  races  may  be  conserved. 
.Shall  our  young  people  get  this  help?  Will 
you  aid  in  this  new  century,  upon  which 
we  start,  to  thus  renew  and  complete  the 
conflict  begun  forty  years  ago?  We  are 
thankful  for  what  has  been  done.  We 
know  what  it  is  to  suffer  and  are  confi¬ 
dent  there  is  proper  remedy  and  ask  your 
aid  and  wisdom  and  counsel  in  securing 
and  applying  it.  It  is  the  work  of  years 
to  undo  the  wrongs  of  centuries ;  and  we 
are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  cost 
of  our  liberty,  the  carnage,  the  precious 
lives,  the  maimed  and  halt,  and  the  treas¬ 
ure  spent  to  free  us.  We  beg  of  you 
to  come  to  our  aid  in  the  effort  to  ele¬ 
vate  us  iiito  worthy  citizenship. 

As  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  tomb 
of  darkness  and  death,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  our  Saviour’s  command  was  “Loose 
him  and  let  him  go.”  We  ask  those  who 
are  interested  in  us,  who  helped  to  resur¬ 
rect  us  from  the  tomb  of  slavery,  to  aid 
in  freeing  us  and  our  Southern  friends 
from  the  fearful  condition  in  which  b(vi 
are  placed  by  alleged  lawlessness,  even 
to  the  troubling  of  the  nation.  We  ask 
the  good  people.  North  and  South,  to 
lay  aside  their  differences  engendered  on 
our  account,  and  join  hands  in  giving 
that  help  we  need  in  this  effort  to  lift  up 
our  people  in  a  noble  manhood  and 
wonvmhood,  by  your  benevolence  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  in  organized  capacity. 

There  are  pension,  bounty  and  service 
claims,  due  our  ex-comrades,  that  will 
never  be  presented  against  the  general 
government.  We  ask  that  our  race  be 
made  their  legal  heirs,  and  that  all  such 
claims  be  set  apart  for  their  special  moral 
fraiiiiiip. 

(Signed)  R.  H.  Gray,  Pennsylvania, 
and  fourteen  others  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions. 

Self-Renunciation 

P.ile  nicrning  star  that  in  the  sun 
Dnst  daily  lose  thy  ray. 

How  hlest  thy  meed  by  self  undone 
To  introduce  the  day! 

C.\i.Ei)oxi.\,  N.  Y.  H.  H.  Barstow. 


Ministers  and  Churches 

The  Minutes  for  1902  Presbyteries 


The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  for  1902, 
will  be  issued  on  or  about  August  2,  and  will  be 
distributed  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  that 
date.  The  Reports  of  the  Boards  will  also  be 
distributed  during  tlie  month  of  August.  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  desiring  cloth  bound  copies,  will 
please  send  25  cents  for  the  Minutes  and  thirty 
cents  for  the  Reports,  or  55  cents  in  all,  to  the 
Rev.  \Vm.  II.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Room  515,  With¬ 
erspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  jtricc 
to  other  persons  will  be,  paper  copies  $1.00, 
cloth  bound  copies  $1.25.  , 

Prcsbyterial  News 

Des  Moi.ves  Preshytery. —  The  annual  re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  A.  R.  O’Brien,  Sabbath  school 
missionary  for  Des  Moines  Presbytery,  shows 
a  splendid  year’s  work.  The  plan  by  which 
|)eople  are  introditced  to  our  church  is,  first, 
the  organizatioti  of  a  Sabbath  school :  sec¬ 
ond.  the  evangelistic  ser\ices  in  connection 
with  the  school ;  third,  the  organizatioti  of  a 
Presbyterian  chitrch :  fourth,  tlie  erection  of  a 
house  of  worship.  Three  chttrclics  have  been 
raised  tints  during  the  last  fifteen  months,  and 
will  soon  attain  self-support.  Many  Sunday 
schools  were  started  atid  families  visited.  Es¬ 
pecially  encouraging  work  was  done  in  the 
tnining  town  of  Cleveland.  There  were  many 
addresses  delivered  and  tracts  distributed,  and 
as  a  result  of  special  meetings  52  persons 
ttnited  with  the  chttreh. 

SofTiiERN  D.\kot.\. — d'he  Women’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  the  Southern  D.akota  Presbytery 
met  with  the  Presbytery  in  Parker,  S.  D., 
.April  0-  The  tneeting  was  of  iticreased  in¬ 
terest  by  the  address  of  a  returned  lady  mis- 
siotiary  frotn  .Africa.  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected.  The  former  President. 
Miss  .Anna  E.  McCauley,  is  tiow  president  of 
the  Women’s  Synodical  Missionary  Society, 
rite  annual  reports  revealed  a  forward  step  in 
the  amottnt  of  literature  circttlatcd  duritig  the 
year  and  a  growittg  interest. 

Th..\snEt.i..  N.  Y. — On  Alay  20  this  church, 
which  has  been  in  process  of  building  since 
last  Sepletnher.  was  dedicated.  The  dedicatory 
sertnon  in  the  aftertioon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
1..  B.  Cratte.  late  of  Calvary  Church.  BitfTalo, 
and  now  professor  in  Chicago  Thcologica' 
Seminary.  In  the  evening  Dr.  W.  G. 
^’ottng,  ))astor  of  the  Lafayette  Chttreh.  Bttf- 
falo,  preached.  Three  hundred  dollars  was 
raised  toward  the  debt.  This  chttreh  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  twenty-fottr  metnbers  abottt  a 
year  ago  as  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  Rev 
R.  P.  Byers.  They  have  built  a  hatidsome 
tilace  of  worship  iti  a  needy  and  rtipidly  grow¬ 
ing  suburb  of  Buffalo.  This  success  is  largely 
due  to  Mr.  J.  II.  Klees,  whose  efforts,  in  spite 
of  his  age,  have  been  untiring. 


Morris  .\nd  Orange.— South  Street  Church, 

Morristown,  June  17,  at  9.15  a.m. 

Stanley  White,  S.C. 

New  Brunswick. — Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey, 

Monday,  June  23rd,  10  o’clock  A.M. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C. 

Westchester,  N.  Y. — The  Intermediate  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  will  be  held  in  the 

Dayspring  Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers, 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1902,  10.30  .A.M. 

W.  J.  Cum  MING,  S.  C. 

Accessions 

O.NEONTA,  N.  Y. — First  Presbyterian  Church, 
June  I,  1902.  Seventeen  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Eleven  by  letter.  Six  on  confession. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Sunday,  April  20,  was  a 
notable  day  in  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lafayette  and  Union  Streets.  A  series  of 
meetings  was  held  in  February,  at  which  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Davis  W.  Lusk,  was  assisted 
by  Evangelist  Arthur  J.  Smith  and  Major  Fred 
S.  Marquis,  singer.  As  a  result,  43  persons 
were  received  ijito  membership,  all  but  three 
on  confession  of  faith — a  total  of  140  in  the 
last  thirteen  months.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  service  was  the  use  of  the  individual 
communion  cups,  the  gift  of  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church.  The  membership  is  now 
more  than  500,  the  largest  number  in  the 
history  of  the  church. 

Rahway,  N.  J. — The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  is  full  of  young  people.  Twenty-three 
Sabbath  School  scholars  have  united  with  the 
church  this  year,  ten  at  each  of  the  last  two 
communions.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
main  school — from  13  j’cars  old  and  upward — 
are  now  members  of  the  church.  A  volunteer 
chorus  of  young  people  leads  the  worship  of 
this  church.  Every  one  of  the  senior  choir 
is  a  church  member,  and  about  twenty  of  the 
juniors. 

Hokendauqua,  Pa. — Eleven  young  people 
were  added  to  the  membership  on  communion. 
Sabbath  evening,  .April  6,  the  first  communion 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Dr.  James  A. 
Little’s  pastorate. 

PiiiLAnELPHiA.  Pa.,  Bethesda  Church. — 
March  3  was  the  third  anniversary  of  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  J.  Calvin  Mead.  D.D.  The 
reports  show  about  So  added  to  the  church,  6 
uniting  the  Sunday  before.  The  membership 
is  now  641. 

The  Greenwich  Street  Church.  Rev.  Wm. 
Hutton,  D.D.,  pastor,  received  22  new  mem¬ 
bers  on  S.abbath  evening,  April  6.  Of  these 
21  were  on  profession  of  faith. 

The  Mutchinore  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city  recently  received  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  44  members.  Of  these  34  were  re 
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ceived  on  profession  of  faith,  and  10  by  letter. 
This  makes  125  persons  that  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  Rev.  Merle  H.  .'\ndcrson 
became  pastor  eighteen  months  ago,  and  the 
earnest  work  of  pastor  and  people  gives  pro¬ 
mise  of  still  greater  success  in  the  future. 

Looan,  O. — Twenty-five  members  were  re¬ 
ceived,  23  on  profession  of  faith.  The  list 
includes  the  superintendent  of  public  schools 
at  Union  Furnace,  and  both  the  prosecuting 
attorney  and  the  auditor-elect  of  the  county. 
With  no  special  services,  Dr.  H.  T.  Steward, 
the  pastor,  has  received  members  at  each 
Sabbath  evening  service  for  two  months. 

Iowa  City,  Ia. — Thirty-two  were  received 
into  this  church  on  Easter  Sunday.  This  was 
the  fir-st  communion  service  held  by  the  new 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dwight  W.  Wylie,  who  is 
already  much  esteemed  by  his  parishioners. 

St.  I-X)UIS,  Mo. — The  Markham  Church  has 
received  69  members  on  confession  of  faith 
during  the  past  six  months. 

Monrovia,  Cal. — The  first  Sunday  in  April 
was  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Monrovia.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  regular  quarterly  communion, 
at  which  time  23  were  publicly  received  to 
membership,  9  on  profession  of  faith  and  14 
by  letter.  This  makes  a  total  of  41  received 
by  this  church  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  S. 
van  Meter  commenced  his  labors  here  about 
the  first  of  August  last. 

Calls 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Chalfont,  Ashtabula,  O.,  to 
Grace  Church,  St.  Louis.  lias  accepted. 

The  Rev.  David  H.  Craver,  Congregational 
Church,  Groton,  N.  Y.,  to  Ogdensburg.  This 
large  and  influential  church  was  oresided  over 
most  efficiently  for  over  fifty  years  bv  the  late 
Rev.  L.  Merrill  Miller.  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Alva  S.  Covert,  Waynesville  and 
Elm,  Indiana,  to  Belleville  and  Verona,  Wis. 
Has  accepted  and  entered  on  the  work. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Farrand.  Stanberry,  Mo.,  to 
serve  the  Immanuel  Church,  Butte,  Mont,  for 
one  year  with  a  view  to  permanent  pastorate. 
Mr.  Farrand  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  large  experience  in  both  Eastern  and 
Western  work.  He  has  a  wife  who  is  a  fine 
church  worker  and  who  will  be  a  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  church.  He  commenced  work  the 
first  Sunday  in  May. 

Licentiate  Henry  Hepburn  to  Monett,  Kan 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Martin,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont., 
to  Dillon.  Has  accepted  ana  is  to  be  installed 
in  July. 

The  Rev.  M.  M.  Maxwell,  who  has  been 
temporarily  filling  the  pulpit  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Helena,  Mont.,  to  be¬ 
come  the  permanent  pastor.  Has  accepted  and 
will  be  installed  in  Tunc. 

The  Rev.  A.  Clark  Selby  to  Great  Bend, 
Kansas.  Has  accepted. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Sharp,  Holley,  N.  Y., 
to  Grace  Church,  Rochester.  Has  accepted. 
Installation  took  iilace  June  3d. 


angelist 

Rev.  John  B.  Stevens,  Superior.  Wis.,  to 
Twin  Bridges,  Mont.,  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Burkhart.  He  will 
pied  the  pulpit  for  the  first  time  on  May  i8th. 

The  Rev.  E.  D.  Gallagher  to  RanKin,  Ill. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Turner,  Prairie  du  Sac, 
Wis.,  to  Bethany  Church,  Milwaukee.  Has 
declined. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Van  Meter  unanimously 
to  Monrovia,  Cal.,  where  he  has  been  laboring 
since  August. 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Wilber,  Urbana,  O.,  to  Central 
Park  and  Manhattan,  Mont.  Has  accepted 
and  conducted  his  first  services  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  in  May. 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Clark,  Second  Churcli, 
Aimwcll,  N.  Y.,  to  Dayton,  which  was  so  re¬ 
cently  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Long.  Has  accepted  and 
was  installed  May  27  at  2.30  r.  m. 

Mr.  Fred.  A.  Crandell,  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  to  Perth,  N.  D.  His  ac¬ 
cepted  and  began  his  labors  June  i.  Mr. 
Crandell  has  just  finished  his  course  in  the¬ 
ology. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Cunningham  of  the  last  class  in 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  to  Osna- 
brock  and  Soper,  N.  D.  Has  accepted  and 
began  labors  June  i. 

Mr.  Clarence  Eugene  Doane,  a  1902  graduate 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  to  Neche, 
N.  D.  Has  accepted  and  began  labors  June  i. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Emerson,  a  graduate  of  McCor¬ 
mick  Theological  Seminary,  class  of  1902,  to 
Maplcton,  N.  D.  Mr.  Emerson  began  his 
labors  June  i. 

Mr.  Hugh  Frank  Reid,  of  the  senior  class  of 
McCormick  Seminary,  to  Emerado,  N.  D. 

Rev.  Irwin  Grant  Smith,  Mapleton,  N.  D., 
to  Western  and  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Roy  O.  Walker,  of  the  senior  class  in 
McCormick  'Phcological  Seminary,  to  Webster 
and  Penn,  N.  D.  Has  accepted. 

Ministerial  Personals 

Rev.  Allen  M.  McIntosh  began  his  labors 
in  Larimore,  N.  D.,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
.^pril  and  the  work  is  starting  out  with  new 
interest  and  vigor. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  issues  the 
following:  This  is  to  certify  that  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Houston  is  a  member  in  good  and 
regular  standing  in  this  Presbytery,  who  feels 
called  to  the  work  of  an  Evangelist.  Mr. 
Hou-ston  has  labored  acceptably  and  success¬ 
fully  in  this  particular  line  of  work,  both  with¬ 
in,  and  without  the  bounds  of  Presbytery.  We 
do  hereby  mo.st  cordially  commend  him  to 
the  brethren  in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere, 
who  may  desire  the  services  of  such  a  man. 
By  direction  of  Presbytery  in  Session  at  Ruth¬ 
erford,  N.  J.,  this  15th  day  of  April,  1902. 

G.  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Mr.  John  H.  Hubbard  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
has  been  taken  under  the  care  of  Rochester 
Presbytery.  He  will  enter  Princeton  Semin¬ 
ary. 


A  Man  of  Wealth 


said  :  “  Life  Insurance  is  a  wise  business  provision 
—  1  have  large  interests  paying  good  returns,  and 
by  having  my  life  insured,  my  family  will  not  be 
obliged  to  sacrifice  any  of  them.” 


The  Prudential 


Insurance  Company 
of  America 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  HOME  OFFICE, 
President.  Newark,  N.J. 

Fill  out  this  slip  and  send  to  us. 


U'ithouf  committing'  myself  to  any  action,  / 
shall  be  ghd  to  receiife,  free,  particulars  and 
rates  of  Bolides, 


Address 


Dept.  55 


THE 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 
OF  TRAVEL  AND  EDUCATION. 

Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenper  Department  of  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

&  HUDSON  RIVER  R.  R. 


The  Four-Track  News  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  addre-s  for  a  year  on  receipt  of  so  cents. 
SinRlc  copies,  s  cents.  .Address  Geort'e  H. 
Daniels,  General  I’assenf;er  .Afteat,  (irand 
Central  Station,  New  Vf)rk. 


nAMPINR  PARTIF^  a  rareopportimltv.  A  Camp- 
UHmrinu  r nn  I  Ifcwi  complete  with  cook¬ 

ing  utensilsand  idea  camping  site  on  Laketwo  hours  from 
New  York  City.  Accommodate  15  to  so  persons.  Will 
rent  for  one  or  more  weeks  to  responsible  parties  only. 
Address,  •‘Camp,”  care  Evangelist. 


Deaths 

Till'  rt'Ctiil  (ItTilli  of  riioni.T.s  Oliver,  :in  elder 
ill  the  C.Tlv.Tiy  I’resliytcrian  Clmrch,  Roches¬ 
ter.  X.  '1'..  is  widely  nioiinied. 

Rrieh  Church.  Rochester,  h.is  met  .t  valtiahle 
nietiiher  in  Mrs.  Xaiiey  Urania  Gordon,  who 
died  .“saltirday.  May  .1.  aRed  77  years.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Stephen  I).  (lordon,  and  was  born 
in  .Stodd.'ird,  X.  If.  For  forty-five  years  her 
connetTion  with  Brick  Church  was  notable  for 
its  reniarkahle  energy  of  Christian  life,  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  singniarly  efficient  character. 
Henry  D.  (iordon  of  Fast  Orange  is  a  son  of 
the  deee  tsed. 

A  Mother’s  Milk 
mail  iKit  fit  the  rcf|tiirciiicnts  of  her  own 
offsprinw.  A  failinj^  milk  is  ttsuallva  poor 
milk,  riordcn’s  Eatjle  Rrand  Condensed 
Milk  has  been  the  standard  for  more  than 
ftirtv  years.  Send  for  book  “Piahies,” 
/f  Ilttdson  street,  Xew  York  City. 

Famous  Nickel  Plate  Meals 

'1  he  Xiekel  Plate  Road  now  serves  a  la 
carte  meals  in  its  dining  cars  in  addition  to 
the  already  famous  Individual  Chih  meals. 
Trains  carry  finest  coaches  and  Pullmans; 
lower  rates  than  via  other  lines.  Write, 
’phone  nr  call  on  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
Agent,  No.  .^8,15  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


General  News 

Mansfield,  III. — Rev.  E.  C.  Trimble  is  to 
to  be  installed  May  9,  the  Rev.  George  R. 
Smith  to  preside  and  preach  the  sermon ;  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Parsons  to  charge  the  pastor; 
Rev.  C.  N.  Wilder  to  ■charge  the  people.  The 
congregation  is  enjoying  the  re-modeled  house 
of  worship.  All  lines  of  church  work  are 
well  sustained. 

Reaver  Dam,  Wis. —  The  Assembly  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  observed  a  triple  .Anniversary 
on  May  4th,  being  the  forty-fourth  year  of 
the  church,  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson  here,  and  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  Smith  Memorial  Chapel. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  preached  the  sermon, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  McComb 
and  the  pastor. 

Ordered  fo  be  printed  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  People  and  for  a  Better 
Understandinit  of  Our  Doctrinal  Beliefs 


BRIEF  STATEMENT 

01  THE 

Reformed  Faith 


Price  :  25  copies  and  upward,  one  cent  a 
copy,  postage  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  hundred 
copies ;  less  than  25  copies,  two  cents  a  copy, 
postpaid. 

Every  church  member  should  have  a  copy 
of  the  Brief  Statement  adopted  by  the  last 
General  Assembly. 

This  is  the  only  authorized  edition  attested 
by  the  Moderator  and  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly. 

Send  your  orders  to  the  nearest  deposi¬ 
tory  of 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-School  Work. 


P.  S. — If  you  are  interested,  send  for  our 
catalogue  of  Presbyteriana :  A  list  of  books 
treating  of  Presbyterian  Polity,  Doctrines,  and 
Standards,  etc.,  address 

J.  H.  SCRIBNER,  Bus.  Supt. 

1319  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

^ENEELY  BELL  CGHPANY 

Clinton  H.  Menaely,  President 
TROY,  N.  Y.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Manufacturer  Superior  Bells 


PEARLINE  is  so  much  better 
for  every  kind  of  watshing  a^nd 
cleaning.  One  reason  is  habit. 
They’re  accustomed  to  it  aLnd 
don’t  thirxK.  of  atnything  better. 
Another  reason  is  prejudice. 
Neither  reason  is  good.PE  ARL- 
INE  is  worth  looking  into.  It 
saves  laLbor,  saves  money  a.nd 
is  harmtejs.  668 

^Vove^by^lillion^ 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit  just  put  it  up  cold;  keeps  perfectly 
fresh  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten 
minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  izo  families 
in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions  when 
they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
people  poor  like  myself,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your 
readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps, which  is  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

FRANCIS  CASEY. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 


SIX  WINDINGS  1 

will  keep  A  I’rentlug  Cluck  K«>lt>K  one  year.  % 
Do  yon  wind  yonra  ufteticr?  % 

Onr  Caletidar  Clocka  are  the  atroni?eat  on  C 
lilt  market,  keep  perfect  time, and  automatic* 
all?  etiow  tiie  rflri'ect  date.  They  coma  In 
•everat  illfTrrent  itylet  and  sl/.et. 

Also  Fryin£~pan^  Program  and 
EUctrically  Synchronized  clocks. 

Send  for  Catalogne  No.  bit. 

The  Prenfiss  Clock 
Improvement  Co., 

.">4,  4D  Dey  St.,  X.  Y.  (Mty  _ 


EflORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CErtETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  .1.  &  R.  lamb, 

_  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted  by  the  FRINK  System  of  Patent 
Reflectors.  Send  dimensions  for  Estimate. 

Jock  i-xiHTience  is  at  your  service.  State  whether  ■  Ig  S-'*!  Pearl  St. 

J  Klectric, (ias,  \Velsl>;ich,Acetylene,CombinatlonorOil.  !•  I  Klr^Mp  NKWY<)RK*i 
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XUM 


I 


W^WNESVILLE  ANU  El.M  (jKOVE.  III.. — UcV. 
A.  S.  Covtrt,  after  nearly  three  years’  faithful 
service  has  closed  liis  work  in  this  field  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Belleville  and  Verona 
churches  in  Wisconsin.  One  element  of 
strength  of  the  Waynesville  church  is  the 
large  number  of  young  people  engaged  in  re¬ 
ligious  work. 

Helena,  Mont. — For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  Central  Preshyterian  ('hnrch  is  out 
of  debt.  Reports  of  the  officers  of  the  aimual 
congregation  meeting,  held  April  2nd  showed 
this  satisfactory  condition  of  the  finances.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  women  of  the 
congregation  for  their  work  in  assisting  the 
church  to  free  itself  of  the  financial  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  officers  who  made  reports  an¬ 
nounced  progress  along  all  lines,  though  the 
good  financial  condition  was  the  principal  fea 
ture  of  their  statements. 

THE  WESTERN 

A  Colfiege  and  Seminary  for  Women 
OXFORD,  OHIO 

The  forty-eighth  y-ear  opens  September 
to,  i<)02.  Location  exceptionally  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  0»ie  hour  from 
Cincinuati.on  Monon  and  N'andalia  Ex¬ 
press  routes.  Full  classical  courses. 
Superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elo¬ 
cution  and  Physical  Culture.  Accom¬ 
modations  limited.  For  Catalogue  and 
other  information  address 

LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.  D.,  President 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


A%'l»  (I.V 

Lake  Champlain 

I4.00  and  upward  per  week 
Send  4C.  postage  for  Ilius* 
trated  Book. 

A.  w.  s.  i».  a. 

Broadway,  X.Y, 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 

trreenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
comforU.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D, 

THE  OEU'EjitiXiSH 


F  AMILY  MEDICINE  I 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and ; 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rein- i 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism;] 
ensures  SLEEP;  absolutely  no  I 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with  J 
Mercury  and  other  drugs ;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 

33  Euston  Road,  King's  Cross,  LONDON. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents, 

I  NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

Oives  advice  and  answers,  without  charge,  inquiries 
ai>out  investments.  Studies  underlying  causes  of 
market  movements.  Determines  facts  governing 
value  of  securities  Criticises,  analyses  and  reviews 
Railroad  and  Industrial  reports.  Has  complete  ta¬ 
bles  of  earnings  of  properties.  Quotes  active  and 
inactive  stoc^ks  an<^  ^x>nas.  Keconls  the  last  sale  of 
iionds  and  the  yield  on  investment  at  the  price. 

One  who  dnili/  cnnsulte  Thk  Wall  Street  Journal 
(s  lietUr  qualified  ti)  inrest  money  m/ein  and  profitahlyand 
to  ailvuie  ahoid  ini'extmentu  than  one  who  ehns  not  do  to. 
Published  daily  by  Dow,  Jones  &Co.,44  Broad  8t.,N,Y. 

The  oldest  News  Agency  ofWall  St. 

$12  a  year,  $1  a  month. 


31  YEARS 

Iowa  Farm  Loan 


Our  Customers 
Have  Tested  .. 

Mortgagres 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  address 
BLIvSWORTH  at  JONBS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg., Boston.  Cham.of  Commerce, CaiOAOO 
Home  olllcc  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


Securities 


That  yield  6% 
net  without 

_  deductions. 

lliKhBrarte  first  mortRaKea  on  improveii  realty  in 
Sait  Lake  City  and  tho  irrigated  farmini;  lauil  trilm- 
tare  have  been  our  HucceHsfnl  specialty  for  fourteen 
years.  Full  information  011  request.  Heferences  Kiven. 

F.  E.  ricQURKIN  &  CO.,  Investment  Bankers, 
B8  W.  ii nd  South  SL.  .“iBlt  Luke  City,  Ctub- 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

^  on  Iowa  and  Missouri  Heal  Estate. 
Eiill  (liseriptlonon  aitpllcallon.  If 
li'terestetl  write  B.H.Bonfoey,  UnionvMIe,  Mo. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

Flfty.rinn  Voar. 

I  U.itu-gf  New  buililiiiKa. 
r.i'iipiis  .i  rrs.  I.HummI  i-n.|i-\vmoiil  jiwtiilfs  mo  |t*ritlo  rntf?*.  For 

|.>.;iiA  H<l>iiFfis 

John  C.  Hharpfs  l>i*lne,  Hlalrstowu,  J 


Lafayette  College, 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Cliristiiin  College  iiinler  the  earn  of  the  I’resby- 
teriaii  Synod  of  I’eiinsylvani.-i.  ClasHleal  Latin  and 
General  .Seieiitille,  Civil,  Eleetrieal  ami  .Mining 
Kngineeriiig  ;in<l  ('lieiiiieal  Courses. 

Cor  Ciltalogne,  Jcc.,  adilress  Tlie  iCegistrar. 


TKe  Mackenzie  ScKool 

Dobbs  F'erry-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

Locdtion  of  singular  beauty,  hcalthrulness  ami  Mfety,  ovdrbMikIng  th« 
lluilsMii.  Nuw  Aihktio  L'routols.  riuining  Crack,  iarg«  gymnatltini,  awim* 
tiling  |)fh,l . l•oatlll'lls^•.  Special  '■areol  ytnmgcr  Iioys;  lncre»nliig  fr«cil«ui 
foroblcr  oiicK.  Illuiitratc.i  calalogiie  on  applicatiou. 

Kdv  J  A.MKMC.  .^IACKKAXIK.  IMi.  Illreetor. 

U  A  .%TT  ll.AAIIAIili.  rii  It.,  lltNicI  .'tiaster. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

.Mrs.  S.  J.  I.ICK,  1  tie  .Misses  SI'OWK,  Rye,  New  \  ork 


For 

particulars 

address 


■  A  Made  of  Steel  I'ninponition  for 

■  (  liuPelies,  ChaptdH,  Srlionls,  See. 
la  tone  like  Dionze  Metal  Hells 

iBaww  tint  lit  iiiuidi  less  cost,  t'ataloeue 
THE  OHIO  BELL  FOOMOBE,  Cincinnatl.O. 


<UM 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
THE  BOARDS 

Home  Missions,  .  ■  •  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Forelip  Missions,  -  -  -  •*  “  I 

Church  Erection,  ...  “  mi 

Bdncstlon,  ....  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phils. 

Publications  and  8. 8.  Work,  “  “  i 

Ministerial  Relief,  ...  “  “ 

Freedmen,  ....  616  Mm  ket  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  •  M  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 

THE  SOCIETT  FOR  PROMOTIHG  THE  GOSPE 
AMOHG  SEAMEN  IH  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  TORE 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  ISia. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Marine's’  Church 
16  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religion- 
services  in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  1 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Bamubl  Boctlt,  Pastor.  | 

Wm.  H.  H.  Muorb,  President. 
Tbeopbilcs  a.  Brouwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olypbant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

orgsDliev  Unton  Bible  Seh<>oU  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled  plares  on  th* 
frontier,  where  only  a  onion  miisouary  repr.seutini;  all  the  Kvangellcal 
churches  can  unite  the  settlers.  Expense  saveil.  Denoniinationstl  strife 
erolded.  Work  abides.  8375  new  srhools  started  In  19('l  ;  S3S7  .  onverslons, 
elio  184  frontier  ehnrchei  from  schools  prevhusly  established.  78  years  of 
prosperity.  Aid  end  share  the  blessinit.  685.00  starts  a  new  school,  fumiah. 
•”6  h  elps  for  Bible  etody  end  e  library.  $700  mpports  a  nilslonary  <  ne  year. 
Yon  can  hare  letters  direct  from  ml  sl.mary  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P.  BascROFT.  Tlis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Ayenue,  N-  Y.  City. 

THE  AMERICAH  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETT 
76  Wall  Streets  New  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitnta 
seamen  ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  Il'iraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  SaOor'a  Magazine,  the 
Seam  in'8  Friend  and  the  lAfe  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CBAS.  A, 
Stoduaku,  Pres.;  W.  C.  STUROB8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Stitt,  D  d..  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETT 

Organized  1825.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  cr 
dialects.  By  its  Oolportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools, 
Mlbslonaiies,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  educational 
and  humane  Institutions,  and  by  Us  literature  created  and 
Issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  U  reaches  vast  num¬ 
bers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  la  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  P  earnestly 
appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

15S  Worth  Street,  Hew  York. 

EBtabllshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  lie  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school. 
2  to  3  p.m.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12.40  to  3  P.M 
except  Saturday;  atdlnner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P..M.  Vlsi 
(tors  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K.  .Iebup,  Pre-t ;  F.  1-  . 
Camp,  Treas.;  Arcbibalu  D.  Russbll,  Sec.;  Wm.  1 
Barnard,  Snpt. 


For  Over  Sixty  Tearo. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  orer 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
tsetnlng  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  sofict  s 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrluea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  "Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  (  ther  k  n  I 


TEE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  PUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  Weat  istk  Street,  Hew  York  City. 
Temperance  Feiiodlcala. 


1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVO-'ATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 
the  country.  Per  year  .....  $1.00 

,2)  THE  YOUTH'S  TEMPERAN  E  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  7  ear .  .49 

3)  THE  WATER-LILY  a  small  Illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 


We  have  2100  TEMPERAN  E  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  laiaflets.  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
.md  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE 

RKDUi;£U  KATFiS  'lU  UUSTOM 
Via  Pennsylvania  RailroR  d  on  Account 
of  Meeting  of  First  Church  of 
Christ  Scientistn 

On  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  First 
Church  of  Clirist,  Scientists,  at  Boston,  Mass., 
on  June  15-18,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Boston 
from  all  points  on  its  lines  on  June  12,  13,  14, 
16,  and  17,  good  going  on  those  "dates  and  good 
to  return  until  June  25,  inclusive,  at  rate  of 
single  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  $I.(X). 

A  VALUABLE  PUBLICATION 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  1902  Sum¬ 
mer  Excursion  Route  Book 

On  June  i  the  Passenger  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  publish 
the  1902  edition  of  the  Summer  Excursion 
Route  Book.  This  work  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  public  with  descriptive  notes  of  the 
principal  Summer  resorts  of  Eastern  America, 
with  the  best  routes  for  reaching  them,  and 
the  rates  of  fare.  It  contains  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  seashore  and  mountain  resorts  of  the 
East,  and  over  seventeen  hundred  routes  or 
combinations  of  routes.  The  book  has  been 
compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  altogether 
is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  hand¬ 
book  of  Summer  travel  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

The  cover  is  handsome  and  striking,  printed 
in  colors,  and  the  hook  contains  several  maps, 
presenting  the  exact  routes  over  which  tickets 
are  sold.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  fine  half-tone  cuts- of  scenery  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  resorts  and  along  the  lines  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

On  and  after  June  1  this  very  interesting 
I  hook  may  he  procured  at  any  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  ticket  office  at  the  nominal  price  of 
ten  cents,  or.  upon  application  to  Geo.  VV. 
Boyd,  .'\ssi.stant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  by  mail  for  twenty  cents. 

MANY  SPECIAL  EXCURSIONS. 

To  points  all  through  the  West,  via  the 
Nickel  Plate  Road  during  the  summer.  Equip¬ 
ment  consists  of  finest  coaches  and  Pullmans, 
and  dining  cars  serving  individual  Club  meals 
at  35  cents  to  $1.00,  also  meals  a  la  carte ;  col¬ 
ored  attendants  look  after  comforts  of  all 
classes  of  passengers,  rates  lower  than  via 
other  lines.  Inquire  of  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D. 
P.  Agent,  No.  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Educated  men  of  business  ability.  Teach- 
TT  flniOll  ers  or  professional  men  preferred.  Week¬ 
ly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  experience,  rtfar- 
•ncca.  Dodd,  Hoad  m  Company,  Naw  York. 
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